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TO A HAREBELL, GROWING BY A GRAVE-SIDE. 
Pretty flower, mourn for me, 
I'd rather hear thee sigh, 
Than friends that counterfeit a grief 
They feel no more than I. 


Pretty flower, mourn for me, 
I’d rather have thy tear, 
Than all a hypocritic world 
Could waste upon my bier. 


Pretty flower, mourn for me, 
And dirger’s time to save, 

Hang down thy little passing-bell 
And ring me to my grave. 


EMBLEMS. 


An evening-cloud, in brief suspense, 
Was hither driven and thither; 

It came I know not whence, 

It went I know not whither : 

I watch’d it changing in the wind, 
Size, semblance, shape, and hue, 
Fading and lessening, till behind 

It left no speck in heaven's deep blue. 





Amidst the marshall'd host of night, 
Shone a new star supremely bright ; 
With marvelling eye, well pleased to err, 
I hail’d the prodigy :—anon, 

It fell ;—it fell like Lucifer, 

A flash, a blaze, a train—’twas gone! 
And then I sought in vain its place 
Throughout the infinite of space. 


Dew-drops, at day-spring, deck’d a line 
Of gossamer so frail, so fine, 

A fly’s wing shook it: round and clear, 
As if by fairy-fingers strung, 

Like orient pearls, at Beauty’s ear, 

In trembling brilliancy they hung 
Upon a rosy briar, whose bloom 

Shed nectar round them and perfume : 


Ere long, exhaled in limpid air, 
Some mingled with the breath of morn, 
Some slid down singly, here and there, 
Like tears, by their own wéight o’erborne : 
At length the film itself collapsed, and where 
The pageant glittered, lo! a naked thorn. 
What are the living? Hurk! a sound 

From grave and cradle crying, 
By earth and ocean echoed round,— 

“ The living are the dying?” 


> 


From infancy to utmost age, 
What is man’s line of pilgrimage ? 
The pathway to Death’s portal : 
The moment we begin to be, 

We enter on the agony ;— 

The dead are the immortal ; 

They live not on expiring breath, 
They only are exempt from death. 


Cloud-atoms, sparkles of a falling-star, 

Dew-drops, or films of gossamer, we are : 

What can the state beyond us be? 

Life '—Death ’—Ah! no—a greater mystery ;— 

What thought hath not conceived, ear heard, eye seen ; 

Perfect existence from a point begun ; 

Part of what Gop's eternity hath been; 

Whole immortality belongs to none 

But Him, the first, the last, the Only One 

James Montcomery. 

The Mount, near Sheffield, June 5, 1837. 





A RIDE IN THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE. 
BY AN OLD F@REST RANGER. 

‘Od, man, but yon was a narrow escape ye had frae the tiger,” remarked the 
Doctor, as our three sporting friends cantered slowly down the romantic pass 
which leads from the Neilgherry Hills to the Great Western Jungle. ‘“ I canna’ 
think hoo he gae'd o'er you without gie’n you a skilp wi’ ane o’ thae muckle 
paws o’ his; od, they’r gae an ready wi’ them by ordinar !” 

“Faith, Doctor, that's more than I can tell you myself,” replied Mansfield ; 
“all that I recollect is hearing a roar, seeing some large object fly over my head, 
and finding myself sprawling at the bottom of the ravine with one barrel of my 
rifle discharged. I inust confess it was a fool-hardy attempt on my part, and I 
have got out of the scrape much better than I deserved. _I received a lesson in 
my early days, which ought to have taught me better, and made me cautious of 
attacking anything in the shape of a tiger for the rest of my life.” 

‘* May I ask what that was?” inquired Charles, who now began to take a deep 
interest in Mansfield's anecdotes of jungle warfare. 

“Tt is a melancholy story, and one which, even now, I cannot think of without 
a feeling of remorse for my folly. But I shall tell it you, as it may prove a good 
lesson, and prevent your being guilty of any such rash act, in the commencement 
of your jungle campaign. It happened soon after my arrival in this couzitry, 
when I was yet a boy, and, like all Griffins, addicted to the vice of hat-hunting, 
or, as your worthy uncle emphatically terms it, thistle-whipping—one fine morning 
I was following my usual avocation, attended only by a Moorish boy, who had 
charge of my dogs, a fine game little fellow, about twelve years of age, and a few 
cockers. The boy and his dogs beat the bushes vigorously : quz.il and partridge 
were plentiful ; and in spite of my missing every second shot, my bag was be- 
ginning to fill rapidly. I fancied myself a very Nimrod, and coutinued to load and 
fire with unwearied industry and great delectation. In the midst of our sport, a 
large panther sprang from the bushes ; and, strange to say, took to flight, follow- 
ed by my pack of yelping curs, till they drove him into a cave, at the side of a 
rocky hill, at no great distance. I never before saw anything in the shape of a 
tiger, and was struck dumb with astonishment. Not so my little Moor boy. He 
was the son of a famous Skikaree, and although I believe he had never seen a 
tiger any more than myself, he had often heard his father talk of his exploits 
amongst the wild beasts of the forest, he knew me to be a griffin, and his little 
heart swelled with the proud consciousness of superior knowledge in woodcraft 
‘ Suppose master please,’ said he, drawing himself up, and assuming an air of 
importance, ‘I show Sahib how to kill that tiger. I know very well burrah 
shikar* business.’ In my simplicity I looked upon the darling little imp, who 





* Great shikar—the hunting of large animals 





| 


talked thus confidently of killing a panther with a degree of respect almost 
amounting to,awe ; and, without hesitation, put myself under his guidance. Ac- 
cording to his directions, I extracted the shot from my gun, and reloaded it with 
some bullets, which I happened to have in my pocket. * Now then,’ exclaimed 
my young Shikaree, as he placed me behind the shelter of a large stone, directly 
in front of the cave ; ‘ now then, I show Sahib how to make tiger come. Sahib 
make tiger eat plenty balls ; that proper shikar business.’ So saying, he march- 
ed up directly to the entrance of the cave, and began to pelt the tiger with stones, 
abusing him, at the same time, in choice Hindoostanee slang. Sure enough this 
did make ‘ tiger come’ with a vengeance. The enrageu brute, uttering a shrill 
roar, darted from the cave, seized the poor boy by the back of the neck, threw 
him over his shoulder, and dashed down the hill like a thunderbolt. My blood 
curdied at the sight; but I instinctively fired, and, I suppose, hit the beast, for he 
instantly dropped the boy, who rolled into a dark ravine at the foot of the hill. The 
panther having disappeared in the neighbouring jungle, I descended into the ra- 
vine, to look after poor little ‘Kheder.’ ‘There he lay, weltering in blood, dread- 
fully mangled, and evidently in a dying state, but still quite sensible. The gallant 
little fellow never uttered a complaint, but fixing his large black eyes steadily on 
my countenance, as if he could there read his fate, asked in a faint voice for some 
water. I was stooping down to collect some in my hat, when I was startled by a 
surly growl and the noise of some animal snuffing amongst the brushwood, which 
closed over my head. It was the panther, who had returned. My first impv!se 
was to fly, and leave the boy to his fate. But poor ‘ Kheder,’ se@ing my inten- 
tion, fixed his glassy eyes upon me with an imploring look which cut me to the 
heart, and made me blush for very shame. Kneeling by his side, I raised his 
head, wiped the bloody froth from his parched lips, and poured a few drops of 
water down his throat. This appeared to revive him. ‘ You have not killed the 
tiger, Sahib,’ said he, speaking in Hindoostanee : ‘ J am sorry for that. I should 
like to have sent his skin to my father. But you will tell him, Sahib, that I died 
like a shikarec. I was not afraid of the tiger: I never cried out when [ feit his 
teeth crunching through my bones. No; I stuck my knife in him twice. See! that 
is tiger's blood !’ and his glazing eye flashed wildly for a moment, as he held up a 

loody knife, which ke clutched firmly in his right hand. ‘ My father will be proud 
to hear this. But my poor mother will cry much, and her heart will turn to water 
when she hears that I am dead.’ And here, for the first time, the hot tears began 
to trickle down his cheeks. Fora few minutes he remained motionless, with 
his eyes closed, and the big drops stealing, slowly and sileutly, through his long 
silken eyelashes. But, suddenly starting up, with his eyes bursting from their 
sockets, and gasping painfully for breath, he screamed, as if in a fit of delirium, 
‘The tiger has seized me again’—save me, Sahib, save me!’ cried he, in 
a hoarse voice; *I feel his teeth in my throat! my breath is stopped !—ah! 
—ah!’ he gasped like a person drowning, his eyes turned in his head till no- 
thing but the white was visible—his jaws became firmly locked—a cold shudder 
ran through his limbs—and the gallant little ‘ Kheder’ fell back in my arms 
a stiffened corpse.* I was young then, and unused to witness death ; and that 
scene has made an impression on my mind which never will be obliterated. All 
this time the panther continued to pace up and down the edge of the ravine, 
nearly on a level with my head, growling fearfully, and, ever and anon, poking hig 
snout into the bushes, and snuffing at me, as if debating with himself whether or 
not he should jump down. The bushes were so thick that he could not distin- 
guish me through them, and it is to this circamstance that I attribute my escape. 
For a full hour I remained in this dreadful state of suspense ; and, during that 
fearful hour, many were the good resolves I made against tiger-hunting. But 
like many other good resolves, they were only made to be broken on the first 
tempting opportunity. The panther, at last, as if tired of keeping watch, walk- 
ed quietly off; and I escaped to tell the tale, which I trust will prove a warning 
to you, Master Charles, and all other Griffins who may chance to hear it.”” 

“Eh! Captain Mansfield, but that’s an awfu’ affectin’ story,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, inhaling an enormous pinch of snuff; *‘the death o’ that puir bit laddy 
gar’ the tears come into my een, and amaist set me greetin’. I wonder, Sir, it 
hasna’ had some effect in makin’ you a wee thing mair quiet and wiselike. But 
I’m thinkin’ you're waur than ever. Od, man, it’s just frightsome to see the 
way your een glance, when onything comes across you, to set yourbirse up. By 
your leave, Sir, you're a perfect maniac for the time being. As true as death it 
gar’ me grue to see the wild demented look ye had, this same day, when ye gaed 
into the glen afterthe tigre. What will you do, Sir, when ye gang hame, where 
ye’ll hae nae tigers nor wild soos to hunt? Think o’ that, Sir! Od, ye'll no be 
chancy! TI expect to hear o’ your ridin’ about the country wi’ a pot-lid on your 
head, like Don Quixotte, spearin’ the puir folks’ swine, wi’ the cook’s spit, or 
maybe creepin’ up ahint a dike, and takin’ a shot at a brindled stirk, amang the 
bushes, in mistake for a tigre. And, noo that I think o’t, I'm no just sure that 
you'll be able te remain in the airmy. Na, sir, you canna do’t. You'll need to 
sell oot—and you'd better do’t afore ye get amang your freens and expose your- 
sell’. Ye ken, Sir, when ye gang hame, the grenadiers ’ll get back the bearskin 
caps; and the smell o’ the bear’s fur, on a hot day, ‘ll raise your corruption, and 
set you demented. Ye'll begin first to snuff and snort, the way you did the day, 
when the tigre wadna come out. And then you'll cry out to the commandin’ 
offisher, ‘ Look out, Sir! look out !—the bears afoot—I smell him!’ And then 
—and then—hoot, fie, Sir, it'll never do; you maunna gang hame, on nae ac- 
count; you maun get an exchange, without loss of time. If ance ye gang to 
England, they'll hae you in a straight jacket, wi’ your head shaved and spinnin’ 
aboot in a big creel, hung frae the tap o’ the room, for a’ the world like a rattan in 
a wire cage. afore you're twenty-four hours on shore.”’ 

** You be hanged!” cried Mansfield, unable longer to keep his gravity, and 
bursting into a loud laugh. 

The Doctor grinned mightily at his own conceit, exhibiting a set of yellow 
teeth, which, barring the colour, might have been envied by a wolf; and, follow- 
ing the example of Mansfield and Charles, spurred his horse into a sharp canter. 

Our friends have, by this time, accomplished more than half the descent ; and 
a remarkable change is already perceptible, not only in the temperature of the air, 
but in the scenery and in the natural productions. The cloth dress, which had 
been found necessary in the bracing climate of the hills, now begins to feel op- 
pressive to the wearer. The Rhododendron trees. wild jessamine, ard high- 
waving fern, which have hitherto clothed the sides of the hills, now give place to 
stunted bamboo and dwarf Palmyra bushes; whilst turtle doves, tookans, paro- 
quets, and other tropical birds, unknown on the summit of the hills, begin to 
inake their appearance. 

As they continuedto descend, the heat, and the tropical character of the sce- 
nery, gradually increased, till, at the foot of the pass, the road suddenly plunged 
into the great forest jungle which encircles the hills; that wilderness of trees, 
where the stupendous elephant and the prowling tiger have, for ages, held undis- 
puted sway. 

Here, the tall feathery bamboo, the stately teak, and other large trees peculiar 
to an eastern climate, flourish in all their glory. The glare of an Indian sun is 
suddenly quenched in the deep gloom of the forest. The deathlike silence of the 
wilderness reigns around ; and the confined air of the woods becomes close and 
suffocating. 

Under the shade of a large banian tree, at the entrance of the forest, our party 
founda relay of fresh horses, which had been sent on during the night. 

The saddles were quickly transferred to their backs, and, leaving their smoking 
steeds in charge of the horse-keepers, the three sportsmen pushed along the rug- 
ged path, which led into the forest, at a round pace. 


ning to lag behind, and exhibited strong-symptoms of being somewhat saddie- 
sick, ‘that old jade of yours will fall asleep under you, unless you make better 
use of your heels.——-Give him the spur, man.” 





* The story of the poor dog-boy is a fact 





“ Come, Lsculapius, cried Mansfield, addressing the Doctor, who was begin- | 








“Oich! Hoich!"” grunted the Doctor, as he drove the spurs into his long- 
legged, raw-boned, kutch-horse, and came shambling up to the rest of the party, 
at a pace, which very much resembled the action of a dromedary, and must have 
been about equally pleasant to the unfortunate rider—‘ Od, Captain, this is a 
deevle o’ a pace ye’r gaun at—man_ nor beast js no fit to stand this, at least, no” 
withouten leather breeks and tap-boots.”’ 

**O, ho!” cried Mansfield, laughing, “is that your complaint, Doctor !—sorry 
for you, my worthy Galen, very sorry, indeed—nothing so unpleasant aa feeling 
the want of a pair of leathers in a long ride; but I much fear there is no help 
for it. We have still twenty long miles before us, and unless we make play now 
we shall get benighted and lose our way, which in this forest would be no joke. 
Give him his head, man, and let himgo.” 

“ Weel, weel,” sighed the Doctor; “ but just bide a wee till I dight my face, 
and get a pinch out o’ my mull.” Herethe Docter pulled off his hat, and began 
to mop his face with a snuffy pocket-handkerchief. ‘“ By your leave, gentlemen, 
I'm just sweetin like a bull, and my poor beast is no muckle better.” 

“ Hark forward !” cried Mansfield, giving the reins to his horse, after he had 
allowed the Doctor sufficient time to enjoy a hearty pinchof snuff. ‘“ Good 
night to you, Doctor; I suppose we shall hear of you in the course of to-mor- 
row, provided the tigers or wild elephants do not make free with you during the 
night.” 

The Doctor, finding there was no help for it, took heart of grace, and by dint 
of plying the spurs vigorously, managed to make the old dromedary keep up won- 
derfully well, although not without many a grin, and many an uneasy shifting of 
his seat. 

As they penetrated deeper into the woods. the gloom became more intense, and 
the deep silence of solitude more imposing. It almost inspired them with a feel- 
ing of awe. Nota bird, not even an insect, was heaid. It appeared as if no 
living thing had ever disturbed the solitude of the primeval forest. And yet there 
were occasionally traces of life. The tall rank grass which grew up amongst the 
trees, to the height of ten or twelve feet, was in many places trampled down by 
the wandering herds of wild elephants—several recent foot-marks of tigers might 
be traced along the sandy path, and once or twice a jungle-dog was seen to glide 
across the road, with the drooping tail and stealthy pace which indicate the prowl- 
ing savage. 

Here and there an occasional opening in the tree tops varied the monotony of 
the scene, exhibiting a gorgeous view of the mountains. Their stupendous crags, 
hanging woods, and sparkling waterfalls, backed by a sky of deeper blue than 
even Italy can boast, formed a striking contrast to the sombre gloom of the forest, 
and made the panting travellers sigh for the fresh mountain breezes which they 
had so lately left. { 

Mansfield and Charles had just pulled up for a moment to admire one of those 
beautiful glimpses, and to allow the Doctor, who had again fallen behind, to come 
up, when the former, casting his eyes upon the ground, discovered a huge snake, 
a boa-constrictor about twenty feet long, basking amongst the dry leaves by the 
side of the path. 

* Hurra, Doctor!—Hurra! Screw him along. Here's a shot for you; a 
piece of. shkar quite in your line’”—and Mansfield hastily unslung his rifle, 
which he always carried at his back rearly- loaded... -__. ... soul 

‘* What is’t, man !—what is’t?” cried the Doctor, coming up quite out of 
breath. 

‘* See there,”’ replied Mansfield, pointing to the snake ; ‘‘ what do you think of 
that fellow, Doctor? Would he not be a fine addition to your museum!" 

‘* Od’s my life, man, but that’s a grand beast,” exclaimed the Doctor, jumping 
from his horse. ‘ An indubitable boa, and longer by six feet than ony specimen 
lever met wi’. Gi’ us the rifle, Captain, gi’ us the rifle, till I shoot him—I 
wouldna’ lose that specimen for a pund-note.”’ 

** Steady now, Doctor,” said Mansfield, handing him the rifle; ‘let’s see you 
take him in the head.” : 

«Na, na! we maunna injure the heed on no account ; it would spoil him fora 
specimen,” replied the Doctor, firing right and left into the snake. 

The balls passed through the body of the enormous reptile without apparently 
doing him much injury ; he merely gave a convulsive start, and glided rapidly in- 
to the jungle. ; 

“ Hark to him, Doctor! Go it, my sporting -£sculapius! Never mind the 
thorns '” shouted Mansfield, laughing till he nearly fell from his horse, as the 
worthy Doctor, in the excitement of the moment, dashed through brake and brier 
in hot pursuit of the wounded snake. : 

Charles, who had never before seen a boa, was quite as anxions as the Doctor 
to secure the prize. Throwing the reins of his horse to Mansfield, he sprang to 
the ground, and joined in the chase, shouting aloud, and brandishing a hog-spear 
which he happened to carry in his hand. 

In this manner they followed the snake for some distance, the Doctor pounc- 
ing away with the butt-end of the rifle, and Charles striving in vain to transfix 
him with his spear. At length the snake reached the brink of a dry watercourse 
filled with dense tangled brushwood, into which he glided. He was just about 
to disappear, when the Doctor, inspired with a desperate fit of courage, dashed 
forward, seized him by the tail, and took aturn of it round his arm, and throwing 
himself on his back, with his feet firmly planted against a tree, held on like grim 
death. 

Luckily for the Doctor, the snake was too much disgusted with the treatment 
he had already received, or tdo intent on making his escape, to think of turning 
on his pursuers. But his struggles were tremendous. He coiled himself round 
the trees, twisted himself into knots, and strained every muscle in his body till 
they seemed ready to burst through his skin. So great was his strength, that it 
appeared, once or twice, as if the tail must give way or the Doctor’s arms be 
torn from their sockets. 

Whilst this struggle was going on, Charles was busily employed in reloading 
the rifle. 

Haste you, man! haste you!” gasped the Doctor, nearly black in the face 
from over-exertion. ‘‘ Ods, my life, Maister Chairles, if ye dinna be quick and 
gie him another shot, he'll waur us a’ at the hin’er end. He's amaist pout the 
airms aft me already. Deil be licket, but I’m thinkin it’s the foul fiend himsell, 
in his auld disguise, that we hae grippet. Div ye no find nae smell o’ brimstone 
about him?” 

“Can't say I do,” replied Charles, laughing, as he discharged both barrels into 
the snake ; “but I shall make bim smell it, and feel it, too.” 

Blood gushed copiously from the wounds, and the strength of the snake was 
perceptibly diminished. He suddenly uncoiled himself from the trees, and tarn- 
ed round, as if with the intention of making an attack. Charles, snatching up 
| the spear, drove it through his head, and pinned him fo the ground. 

“ Hold on now, Doctor,” cried he, leaning his whole weight upon the spear to 
| prevent its being withdrawn; “keep his tail fast, so that he may not get a pur- 





chase round a tree, and we have him.” 
| The snake writhed about convulsively, but he was now completely paralyzed. 
his strength was gone. In a few minutes the victory was complete ; and 
| Charles and the Doctor returned to the road, dragging along their snake in 


| tiiumph.* , , 
| «Bravo. Medico! Welcome the conquering hero! So you've managed to 


| hustle him at last.” And Mansfield laughed heartily as the Doctor emerged from 
| the jungle in a perfect fever of heat and excitement, his face laced with streaks 

of blood, which flowed from innumerable scratches, and his coat literally torn to 
| shreds. “But I see you have not obtained a bloodless victory Hang it, 





* This adventure with a snake was achieved by the write: and his brother in their early 
GRIFFINAGE , and, in those unsophisticated days, was looked upon, by them, as an exploit 
| no ways inferior to Sir Guy’s famous victory over the dragon of W antley. 
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Doctor, you have utterly ruined your beauty. You will not be able to show that 
handsome face of yours among the women for a month to come.” 

“ Ay, I'm thinking I’ve scarted mysell a wee,” replied the Doctor, wiping the 
blood and perspiration from his face with the sleeve of his coat. ‘ But they're 
honourable wounds, Captain. O! man, if you had seen the grand tulzie we had 
wi’ the rampawgin deevle, it wad just hae putten ye clean out o’ conceit wi’ 
tiger huntin. It was the sarest job that ever I put my hand till. But, O! Cap- 
tain, it was grand sport.” 

‘“‘[ have no doubt it was a very brilliant piece of shikar,” replied Mansfield, 


smiling. ‘But what do you intend to do with your game, now that you have 
secured it?” 
“ Do wi’ it! Od, man, I'll take him hame, surely. Na,—I canna do that 


either, he’s o'er heavy. But I'll just skin him where he is, and take the skin wi’ 
me.” 

“No, no, my friend ; we can't afford time for that now, the sun is just setting. 
But, as we are only five miles frum camp, you can easily,send out to-morrow 
morning and have him carried home.” 

The Doctor was reluctantly obliged to agree to this arrangement, and the party 
proceeded. 1% 

Daylight had deserted them before they reached the end of their journey. 
But the full moon had risen, and shed a flood of silver light over the picturesque 
jungle encampment, which rejoiced the sight of our wearied travellers, as a sud- 
den opening amongst the trees brought them upon a beautiful natural lawn of 
velvet turf imbosomed in lofty woods, and sloping gently towards the bank of a 
deep and broad river studded with numerous wooded islands. The snow-white 
tents, glittering in the moonlight,—the bullocks and baggage ponies picketed 
under the trees,—the numerous fires, and the groups of natives squatted around 
them, with their dusky features and picturesque dresses brought out in strong re- 
lief by the reflection of the flame, formed altogether a very striking picture, and 
lent an air of home and comfort to the uninhabited forest. 

Our party were quickly seated in the principal tent, around a camp-table spark- 
ling with wax lights and groaning under a profusion of goodly viands,—amongst 
which a huge venison pasty and a wild boar's head shone conspicuous. Good 
store of claret was there also,—ruby bright, cold as the mountain spring. And 
the worthy Doctor’s heart leapt for joy, whilst his mouth watered at beholding 
the unexpected luxury and good living afforded by an Indian sportsman’s camp. 

Ample justice was done to the feast, and after a moderate allowance of wine, 
—for Mansfield, like all good sportsmen, was temperate himself and the cause of 
temperance in o:hers,—our friends retired to rest, prepared to start at daylight 
on the morrow, with clear heads and well-braced nerves,—two things as neces- 
sary to insure success to the forester as a quick eye and a true rifle. 

Koonpau. 





SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—(Concluded from the last Albion.) 
CHAPTER LIII. 


Trial and execution of two of the principal personages in our history. 

We left Sir Robert Barclay on the deck of the cutter, the ladies and women 
sent down below, and Mr. Vanslyperken on the point of being dragged aft by 
two of Sir Robert’s men. The crew of the Yungfrau, at the time were on the 
lower deck, some assisting the wounded men, others talking with Jemmy Salis- 
bury and his wife, who they were astonished to find among the assailants. 

“Why, Jemmy, how did you get a berth among these chaps?” 

“T'll tell you,” said Moggy, interrupting ; *‘ when he was at Portsmouth, they 
heard him playing his fiddle and singing, and they took such a fancy to him, that 

they were determined to have him to amuse themin the cave. So one evening 
they kidnapped him, took him away by main force, and kept him a prisoner ever 
since.”’ 

“ That’s carrying the joke rather too far,” observed one of the men. 

“Mein Gott, yes !”’ replied the corporal. 

“ But I am at liberty again now, at all events,” replied Jemmy, taking the cue 
from his wife, “and if that chap Vanslyperken don’t command the cutter any 
ae which I've a notion he will not, I shall enter again as beatswain. Heh, 

ick ’” 

‘“* Yes,” replied Short, who was lying in his hammock. 

“Well, when I found that Jeminy couldn’t be found, my dear darling duck of 
a husbasjd, my jewel, my box of diamonds—(ar’n’t you, my Jemmy !)—didn’t I 
tear my hair, and run about the streets like a mad woman?” continued Moggy. 
** At last I met with Nancy Corbett, whose husband is one of the gang, and she 
told me where he was, fiddle and all, and I persaaded her to let me go to him, 
and that’s why we both are here.” 

This was a good invention of Moggy’s, and as there was nobody who took 
the trouble to disprove it, it was received as not in the least apocryphal. But now 
Mr. Vanslyperken was dragged past them by two of the conspirators, and all the 
men of the Yungfrau followed on deck, to see what was to take place. 

When Mr. Vanslyperken had been brought aft, his legs tottered, and he could 
hardly stand ; his face was livid, and his lips white with fear; for he knew too 
well that he had little mercy to expect. 

“ Now, sir,” said Sir Robert, with a stern air, ‘‘ hear the accusation against 
you ; for, although we may be lawless, we will still be just. You voluntarily en- 
tered into our service, and received our pay. You were one of us, with only 
this difference, that we have taken upthe cause from principle and loyalty, and 
you joined us from mercenary motives. Still we kept our faith with you; for 
every service performed you were well and honourably paid. But you received 
our money an: turned against us, revealed our secrets, and gave information to 
your government, by which that gentleman (pointing to Ramsay) and many others, 
had not they fortunately received timely notice, would have perished by the gib- 
bet. Now, sir, I wish to know what you can bring forward in your defence! 
What have you to urge, that you should not die the death which you so traitor- 
ously prepared for others ?” 

“Die!” exclaimed Vanslyperken ; ‘‘ no—-no—mercy, sir! mercy. 
fit to die.” 

“ Few men are ; but this is certain, tnat a villain like you is not fit to live.” 

“On my knees, I ask for mercy !”’ cried the frightened wretch, dropping down. 
«*Mr. Ramsay, speak for me.” 

“«T will speak,” replied Ramsay, “but not for you. I will show you that, even 
if you were to escape us, you will still be hung; for all your extracts of the des- 
patches I have, with full explanations, put into the hands of the English govern- 
ment. Do you expect mercy from them! ‘They have not shown much as 
yet.” 

“QO God! O God!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, throwing himself down on the 
deck in despair. 

“ Now, my lads, you have heard the charges against this man, and also that he 
has no defence to offer. What is your sentence?” 

“Death !” exclaimed the conspirators. 

“You men belonging to the cutter, you have heard that this man has betrayed 
the present government of England, in whose pay and service he was at the time ; 
what is your opinion 1” 

Hereupon Obadiah Coble hitched up his trousers, and said, ‘‘ Why, as a mat- 
ter of opinion, I agree with you, sir, whomsoever you may be.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes, sir!” exclaimed the corporal. 

And all the crew then cried out together, ‘‘ Death, death!” which, by-the-by, 
was very mutinous. 

“You perceive that you are doubly condemned as a double traitor,” said Sir 
Robert ; “‘so prepare to die. The religion you profess I know not; but the 
time you will be allowed to make your peace with your God is fifteen minutes.” 

“Oh!” groaned Vanslyperken, with his face to the deck. 

“Up there, my lads, and get a whip on the yard-arm,”’ said Ramsay. 

Some of his party went to obey the order; and they were assisted by the sea- 
men of the Yungfrau. But while they were getting the whip ready on the star- 
board, Jemmy Ducks was very quietly employed getting another on the larboard 
yard-arm, which nobody touk notice of. 

As soon as the whip and the cord, with the hangman's noose made fast to 
it, were all ready, it was reported to Sir Robert by Corporal Van Spitter, who 
stepped up to bim with his usual military salute. Sir Robert took off his hat in 
return. His watch had been held in his hand from the time that he had passed 
sentence upon Vanslyperken, who still remained prostrate on the deck. 

“It is my duty to inform you, sir, that but five minutes are left of the time 
awarded to you,” said Sir Robert to Vanslyperken. 

‘Five minutes !” exclaimed Vanslyperken, jumping up from the deck; “ but 
five minutes !—to die in five minutes!” continued he, looking up with horror at 
the rope at the yard-arm, and the fatal noose at the end of it, held in the hand of 
Corporal Van Spitter. ‘‘Stop—I have gold—plenty of gold. I can purchase 
my life.” 

“ Kingdoms would not purchase it,” replied Sir Robert, scornfully. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, wringing his hands, * must I leave all my 
gold ‘” 

“ You have but two minates,” observed Sir Robert, ‘let the rope be put round 
his neck.” 

This office was performed by Corporal Van Spitter 
amateur. 

“Mercy! mercy!’ 
ing up his hands. 

‘Call upon Heaven for mercy. You have but one minute left.” 

But here an interruption took place. A female now made her appearance on 
the other side of the deck, dragging by a cord the hero of our novel, Snarley- 
yow, who held back with all his power, jerking his head to the right and to the 

left; but it was of no use, He was dragged opposite to where Vanslyperken 
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cried Vanslyperken, again falling on his knees, and huld- 
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knelt. As the reader may guess, this person was Smallbones, who had tied ona 
bonnet and muffled up his face, so as not to be observed when he first went on 
board. Jemmy Ducks now assisted, and the whip on the larboard yard-arm was 
made fast to a cord, with a running noose for the hanging of the cur. The sight 
roused Vanslyperken. ‘My dog!” exclaimed he; ‘‘ woman, leave that dog 
alone! Whoare you that dare touch my dog!” 

The female turned round, threw off her bonnet and handkerchief, and exhi- 
bited to the terrified lieutenant, the face of the supposed departed Smallbones. 

“ Smallbones !”’ exclaimed the crew of the Yungfrau, in a breath. 

‘God of mercy !—help me, God of mercy !” exclaimed Vanslyperken, aghast. 

‘“*[ suppose you do come for to go to know me now, anyhow,” said Small- 
bones. 

‘* Hath the sea given up its dead?” replied Vanslyperken, in a hollow voice. 

“No it ar'n’t—cause why! I never was a drowned,” replied Smallbones ; 
“no thanks to you though. But if so be as I supposes you be a going to be 
hung, as I'm a_ good Christian, I'll forgive you; that is, if you be hung, you 
know.” 

Vanslyperken, who now perceived that Smallbones had been by some miracle 
preserved, recovered himself. ; 

“If you forgive me,” replied Vanslyperken, ‘then pray do not ill-treat my dog.” 

‘“‘T’se not forgiven him, anyhow. I owes him enough; and now J’ll have his 
account settled, by gum. When you goes up there, he goes up here, as sure as 
I’m Philip Smallbones.” 

“Be merciful!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, who, strange to say, forgot his own 
miseries in pleading for his darling cur. 

‘He be a convicted traitor, and he shall die, by gum!” cried Smallbones, 
smacking his fist into the palm of his band. 

During the conversation the time allotted to Vanslyperken had long expired ; 
but the interest occasioned by it had inclined Sir Robert to wait till it was over. 

“Enough,” cried Sir Robert; your time has long expired. Commend your 
soulto God. Let the rope be manned.” 

“« Now, Jemmy, stand by to toddle forward,” cried Smallbones. 

“One moment—I ask but one moment,” cried Vanslyperken, much agitated, 
—*‘ only one moment, sir.” 

“ For what!” 

‘To kiss my poor dog,” replied Vanslyperken, bursting into tears. 

Strange and almost ridiculous as was the appeal, there was a seriousness and a 
pathos in Vanslyperken’s words and manner which affected those who were pre- 
sent. Like a gleam of sunshine, this one feeling, which was unalloyed with 
baser metal, shone upon the close of a worthless and wicked life. Sir Robert 
nodded his head, and Vanslyperken walked, with the rope round his neck, over to 
where the dog was held by Smallbones, bent over the cur, and kissed it again and 
again. 

‘« Enough,” cried Sir Robert, “ bring him back.” 

Corporal Van Spitter took hold of Vanslyperken by the arm, and dragged him 
to the other side of thedeck. ‘The unfortunate wretch seemed wholly absorbed 
in tLe fate of his cur, who had endeavoured to follow his master. His eyes were 
fixed upon Snarleyyow, and Snarleyyow’s were fixed upon his master. Thus 
they were permitted to remain for a few seconds, when Sir Robert gave the sig- 
nal. Away went the line of men who had manned the starboard whip, and away 
went Jemmy Ducks on the larboard side, and at the yard-arms of the cutter were 
suspended the bodies of Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow. 

Thus perished one of the greatest scoundrels and one of the vilest curs which 
ever existed. ‘They were damnaJle in their lives, and in their deaths they were 
not divided. By the manuscript records found in the Jacobite papers, it appears 
that this double execution took place on the 3d of August, in the year of our 
Lord 1700. 

CHAPTER LIV. 
In which affairs begin to wind up. 

There are few people whose vindictive feelings are not satisfied by the death of 
the party against whom those feelings have been excited. The eyes of all on 
deck (that is, all except one) were at first directed to the struggling Vanslyperken, 
and then, as if sickened at the sight of his sufferings, were turned away with a 
feeling very near akin to compassion. One only never looked at or thought of 
Vanslyperken, and that one was Smallbones, who watched the kicking and plung- 
ing of his “‘ natural enemy” Snarleyyow. Gradually the dog relaxed his exer- 
tions, and Smallbones watched, somewhat doubtful whether a dog who ‘had de- 
fied every other kind of death would condescend tobe hanged. At last, Snar- 
leyyow was quite still, he appeared nearly to have gone to *‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.”’ 

‘* He won't cum to life any more this time,” said Smallbones, “ but I'll not let 
you out of my hands yet. They say a cat have nine lives, but, by gum! some 
dogs have ninety.” 

There was a dead silence on the deck of the cutter for a quarter of an hour, 
during which the bodies remained suspended. A breeze then came sweeping 
along, and ruffled the surface of the water. This was of too great importance to 
allow of furtherdelay. Sir Robert desired the seamen of the Yungfrau to come 
aft, told them that he should take their cutter to Cherbourg to land the women 
and his own people, and that then they would be free to return to Portsmouth. 
All that he requested of them was quiet and submission during the short time 
that he and his party were on board. Coble replied for the ship’s company, “‘ that 
as for the matter of that ere, there was no fear of their being quiet enough, 
when there were more than two to one against them; but that in fact they had 
no animosity, for even if they did feel a little sore at what had happened, and 
their messmates being wounded, what was swinging at the yard-arm made them 
all friends again. The gentleman might take the cutter where he pleased, and 
might use her as long as he liked; and when he had done with her, it was time 
enough to take her back to Portsmouth. 

“Well, then, as we understand one another, we had now better make sail,” 
said Sir Robert. ‘* Cut away that rope,’” continued he, pointing to the whip by 
which Vanslyperken’s body was suspended. 

Jansen stepped forward with his snickasee. The rope was divided at once, 
and the body of the departed Vanslyperken plunged into the wave, and disap- 
peared. 

“They may'nt cut this though,” cried Smallbones. ‘I'll not trust him. Jem- 
my, my boy, get up a pig of ballast. I'll sink him fifty fathoms deep, and then 
if so be he cum up again, why then I give it up for a bad job. 

Jemmy brought up the pig of ballast, the body of Snarleyyow was lowered on 
board, and after having been secured with divers turns of the rope to the piece 
of iron, was plunged by Smallbones into the wave. 

“There,” said Smallbones, ‘I don’t a think that he will ever bite me any 
more, any how ; there’s no knowing though. 
my bag be to be found, and then I'll dress myself like a Christian.” 

The cutter flew before the breeze, which was on her quarter; and now that 
the hanging was over, the females came on deck. One of the Jesuit priests was 
a good surgeon, and attended to the wounded men, who all promised to do well, 
and as Bill Spurey said, ‘‘ They’d all dance yet at the corporal’s wedding.” 

“«T say, corporal, if we could only go to Amsterdam, instead of Portsmouth.” 

“Mein Gott, yes |” replied the corporal, and acting upon the idea, he went aft 
and entered into conversation with Ramsay, giving him a detail of the affair with 
the widow, and of her having gone to the Hague to accuse Vanslyperken ; ending 
with expressing the wish of himself and the crew that they might go to the 
Hague instead of to Portsmouth. Nothing could please Ramsay better ; he was 
most anxious to send a letter to Mynheer Krause, to inform him of the safety of 


they pleased. 

“Mein Gott! but how, mynheer! We no have the excuse.” 

* But I'll give you one,” replied Ramsay. ‘* You shall go to the Hague.” 

The corporal touched his hat with the greatest respect, and walked forward to 
communicate this good news. ‘The crew of the Yungfrau and the conspirators 
or smugglers were soon on the best terms ; and as there was no one to check the 
wasteful expenditure of stores, and no one accountable, the liquor was hoisted on 
the forecastle, and the night passed in carousing. 

“Well, he did love his dog, afterall,” said Jemmy Ducks. 

‘* And he’s got his love with him,”’ replied one of the smugglers. 

“« Now, Jemmy, let’s have a song.” 

“Tt must be without the fiddle then,” replied Jemmy, “for that’s jammed up 
with the baggage,—so here goes.” 


I’ve often heard the chaplain say, when Davy Jones is nigh, 
That we must call for help in need to Providence on high ; 
But then he said most plainly too, that we must do our best, 
Our own exertions failing, leave to Providence the rest. 


I never thought of this much till one day there came on board 

A chap who came to join as a seaman, by the Lord! 

His hair hung down like reef points, and his phiz was very queer, 
For his mouth was like a shark’s, and turn’d down from ear to ear. 


He hadn't stow'd his hammock not much longer than a week, 
When he swore he had a call, and the Lord he was to seek ; 

Now where he went to seek the Lord, I can’t at all suppose, 

*T was not on deck, for there I’m sure he never show’d his nose 
He would not read the Bible, it wer’n’t good enough for him ; 
The course we steer’d by, that, he said, would lead us all to sin ; 
That we were damn’d, and hell would gape, he often would us tell, 





I know that when I heard his jaw, it made me gape like hell. 


‘“« A storm came on, we sprung a leak, and sorely were we tried ; 
We tried the pumps, ‘twas spell and spell with jots of work beside ; 


his daughter and his specie, and he immediately answered that they should go if 
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And what d’ye think this beggar did, ’tis true I do declare, 

He call’d us all to leave the pumps, and join with him in prayer. 


At last our boatswain Billy, who was a thundering Turk, 

Goes up to him, and says, ‘“‘ My man, why don’t you do your work ?” 

* Avaunt! you worst of sinners, I must save my soul,’’ he cried ;— 
“Confound your soul,” says Billy then, ‘ you shall not save your hide.” 


Acquaintance then he made soon with the end of the forebrace, 
Tt would have made you laugh to see his methodisty face ; 

He grinn’d like a roast monkey, and he howl'd like a baboon, 
He had a dose from Billy that he won’t forget so soon. 





“ Take that,” said Billy, when he'd done, “and now you'll please to work ; 
I read the Bible often, but I don’t my duty shirk ; 

The pumps they are not choked yet, nor do we yet despair, 

When all is up, or we are saved, we'll join with you in prayer.” 


“ And now we'll have one from the other side of the house,” said Moggy, as 
soon as the plaudits were over. 

“Come, then, Antony, you shall speak for us, and prove that we can sing a 
stave as well as honester men.” 

‘With all my heart, William. Here’s my very best.” 

The smuggler then sang as follows : 


Fill, lads, fill, 

Fill, lads, fill, 

Here we have a cure 
For every ill. 

If fortune’s urkind 
As the N. E. wind, 
Still we must endure 
Trusting to our cure 
In better luck still. 


Drink, boys, drink ! 
Drink, boys, drink! 
The bow! let us drain 
With right good will. 
If women deceive, 


Why should we grieve! 
Forgetting our pain, 
Love make again 

With better luck still. 


Sing, lads, sing ! 

Sing, lads, sing ! 

Our voices we'll raise, 
Be merry still. 

If dead to-morrow, 

We brave all sorrow, 
Life’s a weary maze, 
When we end our days 
’Tis better luck still. 


As the wounded men occupied the major part of the lower deck, and there was 
no accommodation for the numerous party of men and women on board, the ca- 
rousing was kept up till the next morming, when at daylight the cutter was 
run into Cherbourg. The officers who came on board went on shore with 
the report that the cutter belonged to the English government, and had been cap- 
tured by Sir Robert and his men, who were well known. The consequence was 
an order for the cutter to leave the port immediately, as receiving her would be 
tantamount to an aggression on the part of France. But this order, although 
given, was not intended to be rigidly enforced, and there was plenty of time al- 
lowed for Sir Robert and his people to land with their specie and baggage. 

Ramsay did not forget his promise to the corporal. He went to the French 
authorities, stated the great importance of his forwarding a letter to Amsterdam 
immediately, and that the way it might be effected would be very satisfactory ; 
that aware that King William was at the Hague, they should write a letter in- 
forming him of the arrival of the cutter, and that his majesty might not 
imagine that the French government would sanction such outrages, they had 
sent her immediately on to him, with a regret that such a circumstance should 
have occurred, under the charge of one of the officers to wait upon his majesty, 
and express their sentiments. The authorities, aware that to obey Sir Robert 
would not be displeasing to the court at Versailles, and that the excuse for so do- 
ing could only be taken as a compliment to the English court, ,cted upon this 
suggestion. A French officer was sent on, board of the cutter with the despatch, 
and Ramsay's letter to Mynheer Van Krause was committed to the charge of the 
corporal. 

Before the sun had set, the Yungfrau was again at sea, and on the third morn- 
ing anchored in her usual birth off the town of Amsterdam. 


CHAPTER LV. 

In which we trust that every thing will be arranged tothe satisfaction of our readers. 

The French officer who was sent out to explain what had occasioned the arri- 
val of the cutter in the port of Cherbourg, immediately set off for the Hague, and 
was received by Lord Albemarle. 

As soon as his credentials had been examined, he was introduced to his majesty 
King William. 

“It appears,’ said his majesty to Lord Albemarle, after the introduction, 
‘“‘that these Jacobite conspirators saved us one trouble by hanging this traitor 
Vanslyperken ” 

“Yes, your majesty he has met with deserved punishment,” replied Lord Al- 
bemarle. 

Then addressing himself to the officer—‘* We will return our acknowledgments 
for this proof of good will on the part of the French government,” said his ma- 
jesty, bowing. “ My Lord Albemarle, you will see that this gentleman is suitably 
entertained.” 

The officer bowed low, and retired. 

‘“‘ This is an over-politeness which I do not admire,” observed his majesty to 
Lord Albemarle. ‘“ Let that person be well watched ; depend upon it the letter 
is all a pretext ; there is more plotting going on.” 

“Tam of your majesty’s opinion, and shall be careful that your commands are 
put in force,” replied his lordship, as King William retired into his private apart- 
ments. 

The cutter had not been half an hour at anchor before Obadiah Coble went on 
shore with the corporal. Their first object was to apply to the authorities, that 
the wounded men might be sent to the hospital, which was done before the night. 
The next was to deliver the letters to Mynheer Krause ; but not knowing where 
he was to be found, they thought it advisable to go first to the widow Vander- 
sloosh, who was surprised at the sight of her dear corporal, and much more en- 
raptured when she heard that Mr. Vanslyperken and his cur had been hanged. 

“T'll keep my word, corporal,” said the widow ; “I told you I would not marry 
until he was hung. I don’t care if I marry you to-morrow.” 

‘Mein Gott, yes! to-day.” 

‘* No, no, not to-day, corporal, or to-morrow either. We must wait till the 
poor fellows are out of the hospital; for I must have them all at the wedding. 

‘Mein Gott, yes !”’ replied the corporal. 

The widow then proceeded tostate how she had been thrown into a dungeon, 
and how she and Mynheer Krause the syndic had been released the next day ; 


Now I'll just go down, and see if | how Mynheer Krause’s house had been burnt to the ground, and all the other 


particulars with which the reader is already acquainted. 

This reminded the corporal of the letters to Mynheer Krause, which he had for 
a time forgotten, and he inquired where he was to be found. But the widow was 
too prudent to allow the corporal to go himself. She sent Babette, who executed 
her commission without exciting any suspicion, and made Mynheer Krause very 
happy. He soon made his arrangements, and joined his daughter and Ramsay, 
who had not however waited for his arrival, but had been married the day after 
they landed at Cherbourg. Mynheer Krause was not alittle surprised to find that 
his son-in-law was a Jacobite ; but his incarceration and loss of his property had 
very much cooled his loyalty. He settled at Hamburg, and became perfectly in- 
different whether England was ruled by King William or King James. 

Ramsay's marriage made him also less warm in the good cause. He had 
gained a pretty wife and a good fortune, and to be very loyal a person should be 
very poor. The death of King James in the year following released him from his 
engagements, and as he resided at Hamburg he was soon forgotten, and never was 
called upon to embark in the subsequent fruitless attempts on the part of the Ja- 
cobites. 

As it was necessary to write to the admiralty in England, acquainting them 
with the fate of Mr. Vanslyperken, and demanding that another officer should be 
sent out to take the command of the Yungfrau, a delay of three ur four weeks 
took place, during which the cutter remained at Amsterdam ; for Dick Short, and 
Coble were no navigators if they had wished to take her back, and, moreover, she 
had so many of her crew at the hospital that she was weak-handed, 

It was about a month after her arrival at Amsterdam, that every soul be- 
longing to the cutter had gone on shore, and she was left to swing to the tide, and 
foul her hause, or go adrift if she pleased, for she had to take care of herself. 
This unusual disregard of naval instructions arose from the simple fact that that 
day was to be celebrated the marriage of widow Vandersloosh and Corporal Van 
Spitter. 

Great indeed had been the preparations ; all the ingenuity and talent of Jemmy 
Ducks, and Moggy, and Bill Spurey, for he and all the others were now discharg- 
ed from the hospital, had been summoned to the assistance of the widow and 
Babette in preparing and decorating the Lust Haus for this important ceremony, 
which the widow declared King William himself should hear of, cost what it 
might. Festoons of flowers, wreaths of laurel garlands from the ceiling, extra 
chandeliers, extra musicians, all were dressed out and collected in honour of this 
auspicious day. ‘The whole of the crew of the cutter were invited, not however 
to feast at the widow’s expense—neither she nor the corporal would stand treat, 
but to spend their money in honour of the occasion. And it must be observed 
that since their arrival in port, the Yungfraus had spent a great deal of money at 
| the widow’s, which was considered strange, as they had not for some time receiv 
| ed any pay ; and it was further observed that none appeared so wealthy as Small- 
bones and Corporal Van Spitter. Some have asserted that it was the gold of Mr 
Vanslyperken, which had been appropriated by the crew to their own wants, con- 
sidering themselves as his legitimate heirs. 
possible to say 


Whether this is true or not, it is im- 
; certau it is that there was no gold found in Vanslyperken’s 
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cabin when his successor took possession of it, and equally certain it was that all | 
the Yungfraus had their pockets full of gold, and that the major part of this gold 
did ultimately fall into the possession of the widow Vendersloosh, who was hear¢ 
to say that Mr. Vanslyperken had paid the expenses of her wedding. From 
these facts collected, we must leave the reader to draw what inference he may 
lease. 

The widow was beautifully dressed ; a white kersey petticoat, deep blue stock- 
ings, silver buckles in her shoes, a scarlet velvet jacket with long flaps before and 
behind, a golden cross six inches long suspended by a velvet riband, to which was 
attached halfway between the cross and her neck a large gold heart, gold earrings, 
and on her head an ornament which in Holland and Germany is called a ** 2¢/¢er- 
nabél,” shook and trembled as she walked along to church, hanging on the arm of 
her dear corporal. Some of the bridges were too narrow to. admit the happy pair 
to pass abreast. The knot was tied—the name Vandersloos!: was abandoned 
without regret, for the sharper one of Van Spitter, and flushed with joy and the 
thermometer at ninety-six, the cavalcade returned home, and refreshed themselves 
with some beer of the Frau Van Spitter's own brewing. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that they dined ¢ete-a-tele ; no, no, the cor- 
poral and his wife were not so churlish as that. The dinner party cunsisted of a 
chosen set, the most particular friends of the corporal ;—Mr. Short, first officer 
and boatswain ; Mr. Coble, second officer; Mr. William Spurey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Salisbury, and Jast, though not the least important person in this history, Philip 
Smallbones, Esq., who, having obtained money somehow, was now remarkable 
for the neatness of his apparel. The fair widow, assisted by Moggy and Babette, 
cooked the dinner, and when it was ready came in from the kitchen as red as a 
fury, and announced it ; and then it was served up, and they all sat down to table 
in the little parlour. It was very close, the gentleman took off their jackets, and 
the widow and Moggy fanned themselves, and the enormous demand by evapora- 
tion was supplied with foaming beer. None could have done the honours of the 
table better than the corporal and his lady, who sat melting and stuck together on 
the little fubsy sofa, which had been the witness of so much pretended and so 
much real love. 

But the Lust Haus is now lighted up; the company are assembling fast ; Ba- 
bette is waddling and trotting like an armadillo from corner to corner; Babette 
here, and Babette there, it is Babette every where. ‘The room is full, and the 
musicians have commenced tuning their instraments. The party run from the 
table to join the rest ; a general cheer greets the widow, as she is led into the 
room by the corporal, for she had asked many of her friends as well as the crew 
of the Yungfrau, and many others came who were not invited ; so that the wed- 
ding-day, instead of disbursement, produced one of large receipt to the happy 
pair. 

‘Now, then, corporal, you must open the ball with your lady,” cried Bill 
Spurey. 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” 

“* What shall it be, Madame Van Spitter ?” 

‘A waltz, if you please.” 

The musicians struck up a waltz, and Corporal Van Spitter, who had no notion 
of waltzing, further than having seen the dance performed by others, seized his | 
wife by the waist, who, with an amorous glance, dropped her fat arm upon the 
corporal’s shoulder. This was the signal for the rest. The corporal had made 
but one turn before a hundred couple more were turning also; the whole room 
seemed turning. The corporal could not waltz, but he could turn; he held on 





fast by the widow, and with such a firm piece of resistance he kept a centrifugal 
balance, and without regard to time or space, he increased his velocity at a prodh- | 
gious rate. Round they went with the dangerous force of the two iron balls | 
suspended to the fly-wheel which regulates the power of some stupendous steam- | 
engine. | 
The corporal would not and his better half could not stop. The first couple 
they came in contact with were hurled to the other side of the room, a second | 
and a third fell, and still the corporal wheeled on. Two chairs and a table were | 
swept away in a moment, three young women with baskets of cakes and nuts | 
were thrown down together, and the contents of all their baskets scattered on the 
floor, and ** Bravo, corporal !"" resounded from the crew of the Yungfrau. Babette 
and two bottles of beer were next demolished, Jemmy Ducks received a hoist, | 
and Smallbones was flattened to a pancake. Every one fled from the orbit of | 


these revolving spheres, and they were left to wheel by themselves. At last, | 








was extended to his wife and six or seven children, so that John’s obligations | Geutiles call drunk. The unprofane would have considered him in a trance. 
were certainly of the most powerful kiud. But instead of looking with an eye | There is no saying what visions were vouchsafed to him on this occasion, but it 
of favour en Mr. Whiffle, he actually grudged that respectable gentleman every | is probable they had some reference to the business of the day ; for, muttering 
pound of flesh that adorned his ribs ; his enormous breadth of back he consider- | some unintelligible words about his pig, he made sundry efforts to rise. 

ed a fresh theft of his property, and when a third chin began to develope itself,| ** What do you want?” enquired Dinah, seeing bis critical condition—“ Bet- 
the indignation of the barber could no longer be restrained—his rage found veni | ter sit still for an hour or two, and sleep it off.” 

in words, and he claimed the additional protuberance as hisown. His claim was A growl, and reiterated attempts to leave his chair, were the only answer to 
logically enouaced—the produce of my money is mine; that chin is the produce this sagacious hint. 

of my money; ergo,that chinis mine. Inthe mean-time Mr. Stephen had a ** Sit down, Whiffle, you'll expose yourself. 
life-interest in it as weil as in all the other goods, chattels, and other heredita | —for shame!” 

ments of which he had so sagaciously possessed himself. But Stephen, though A monosyllable energetically pronounced, which is generally appropriated to 
very devout, was not a little ostentatious ; a combination you may perhaps have | the female specimens of the canine tribe, showed that Dinah’s eloqueace was not 


You to be seen in this condition 


| remarked on similar occasions if you are a person of observation; if not, take | of much weight with the self-willed Stephen. 


our advice, and watch, and you will see that the carriages of pious people who| ~* Sit still,” she said at ‘last, “ you will hurt yourself if you attempt to move. 
have abjured the world are always as gaudy as a lord mayor's coach. This rule | The kitchen door is open, and you will never get down the steps.” 
is without exception. Stephen, we say, was ostentatious ; but this vain-glorious | “| will though,” stuttered Whiflle, at last succeeding in his efforts, and stag- 
spirit did not display itself in the trappings of his carriage, seeing that he con | gering along the floor. ‘1 will, I tell you. I'll go down and have another look 
tented himself with an occasional hire of a gig, but in the equally tangible form | on him afore [ tumbles in. Goto bed, Dinah; to bed, you jade, and I’ll come 
of a larder stuffed to the very roof; parcels of fish arriving every week from | this moment. ; 
London, and the evolutions of a jack before the kitchen fire, which one might Two or three lurches hither and thither at last brought him to the door at the 
almost have fancied a specimen of the perpetual motion. One morning a sound | top of the stairs leading down to the kitchen, where the object of his veneration 
as of the battle of Waterloo had alarmed half the town; deep groans and then | was extended. ‘Steady, steady,” cried Dinah, as he swayed to and fro with the 
high shrieks bad filled the atmosphere for many yards around ; there was neither | candle in one hand—* steady.” But before she had time to reach his side, the 
earthquake nor eclipse : but when at last the horrific sounds had ceased, and “a | step was taken—crash, crash, down the stairs thundered the prodigious weight— 
solemn silence held the listening air,” men looked at each other with faces that | a heavy fall at the bottom—a grunt as of the bursting of a bagpipe—perfect si- 
showed they knew the cause of the hurly-burly, and that Stephen had killed his | lence and thick darkness told Dmah that her worst fears were realized. In fear 
pig! Such an enormous pig had never been fattened in Heckingham before by | and trembling she searched for another candle, lighted it at the decaying fire, and 
the ingenuity or the meal of man. Its sides swelled out like the mainsails of a| went into the kitchen. There, at full length, lay the huge carcasses, Whiffleand 
three-decker in a stiffish breeze; its throat was imperceptible quasi throat, being | his pig, lovely in their lives, in their deaths undivided. It needed a very slight ob- 
rather a continuation of that prodigious body, and instead of being a narrow isth- | servation to convince Dinah of thecondition of the late Mr. Whiffle, and as soon as 
mus connecting two continents, it might have passed very well for a continent | she saw that all chance of his resuscitation was hopeless, she displayed a degree 
itself. Vanity indeed in such a possession was excusable in any one, and in Ste- | of heroism and self-commaad, that would have done honour to a Roman matron. 
phen the desire to show the lovely monster to his townsfolk was altogether irre- | With the most delicate sensitiveness she spread a large table-cloth over the de- 
sistible. He therefore had it placed on the floor of his kitchen, which was visi- | funct, for Stephen, in order more fully to enjoy his supper, had stripped himself 
ble to all the passengers, while he himself sat at the top of the stair which led | as far as decency would allow, and locking the kitchen-door, she proceeded to 
down to it, to enjoy the wonder and admiration of the beholders. Oh, it was a} the parlour to make preparations for alarming the neighbourhood with the specta- 
sight worth seeing, the worthy Stephen Whiffle and his pig. At the first glance | cle of her distress. For this purpose she finished all that was left in the bottle 
they mighf have passed for brothers ; but a closer inspection, though it did not de- | by way of a support under her great affliction, and then, wisely considering that 
stroy the family resemblance, enabled one to perceive the different styles of beav- | no honest man can endure the idea of leaving the world in debt, she resolved to 
ty by which each was distinguished. Stephen had the ruddy glow of satisfaction | wipe off such a stain from the memory of her master by paying herself in full 
diffusing its purple light over the vast expanse of his chops—face we mean ; | for all the services she had rendered him. His hoards were ransacked, and as 
whereas the other hadthat mild expression peculiar to the defunct of that species, | between such friends the ceremory of eounting the money might have the ap- 
which Lord Byron has called “ the rapture of repose.” Besides, what’s the use | pearance of distrust, she transferred the grand total to her own trunk, along with 
of any more descriptions of the points wherein they differed! Stephen sat full- | all the articles of silver she could find, as *‘ friendship’s offerings” from the de- 
dressed like a worthy gentleman in his chair, whereas the other lay full length with | ceased. ‘ All this,” she murmured devoutly, a» she closed the lid of her strong 
his bristly coat around himon the kitchen-floor. Wherever a sight was to be | box, “‘should have been mine, for many’s the time he has promised to make me 
seen, of course all barbers of a town must be there to see it, and as our friend John | an honest woman—but he was a mean, selfish beast, and the Lord's will be done. 
Piper was the principal professor of the shaving art in the town of Heckingham, | | am resigned to every dispensation.” When all these preparations were ended, 
he came, saw, and cursed the proprietor with all his soul and with all his strength. | she again unlocked the kitchen-door, threw on her bonnet in a mighty hurry, and 
On returning home, and reflecting on all the distress he owed to Mr. Whiffle— | sobbing and sighing as heartily as she could, she proceeded to alarm the neigh- 
‘‘ how it was all along of he,” as he expressed it, ** that very ew people could now | bours, and call in the surgeon to her master’s aid. 
afford the luxury of a barber; that one of his best customers had put down his 
wig and his one-horse-chay the week after the failure; and baldness had become 
fashionable among the old ; and long beards and moustaches among the young, ever 
since that eventful incident; when Piper, we say, reflected on all these things, 
he broke a good many of the commandments, among which we will only particu- 
larize the third and the tenth. What a wonderful thing hunger is! How it 
sharpeus the wits!—how it teaches us logic, rhetoric, and philosophy !—how it 
makes us write books, or at all events, publish them! Yes, hunger makes us do 
a great many curious things ; and if yon will wait fur a very few minutes, you shall 
sce what it induced the exasperated Piper to perform. It was indeed irresistible. 
Here was an opportunity to gratify at once his appetite and hisrevenge. ‘ Wife!” 
he said, with a voice that portended strange things ; “ ’tis past bearing, and I'll bear 
it no longer.” 

‘** What is it, dear John?” answered his helpmate, who wasthe most obedient 
wife that ever fell to the lot of a barber. 


Cuaprsr III. 

John Piper arrived at Stephen’s mansion about five minutes after that worthy 
gentleman had performed the somerset which laid him on the kitchen floor. 
Every thing was dark and silent. Dinah was busy in other parts of the house— 
the shutters were still unclosed, and John, knowing the locality too well to stand 
in need of a light, glided noiselessly in by the kitchen window, felt his way cau- 
tiously along the floor, and kicking with his foot on the vast mass reposing be- 
neath the table-cloth, concluded that he had discovered the object of his search. 
** How heavy the beast is:"’ muttered John, “I shall never be able to get him 
on the truck by myself. Here, Letty, come in and lend a hand!” By incredi- 
ble exertions, hauling and tugging by the table-cloth, the hungry pair managed to 
deposit the mighty burden on the little vehicle, and full of glowing anticipations 
of a smoking steak from the overloaded ribs, they proceeded to their dwelling. 
Happily without being observed by any human being, they reached their destina- 
tion, bundled the prodigious carcase, still shrouded in the table-cloth, into their 





Mrs. Van Spitter, finding that nothing else would stop her husband, who, like all| What is it '—ugh—it chokes me. Why that infernal villain—that rascal, | 
heavy bodies once put in motion, retained it in proportion to his weight, dropped | Whiffle, has killed the most beautiful pig Iever saw. The greedy, fat, dishonest, 
down, and left him to support her whole frame. This was more than the cor- | d—d intolerable beast—twenty score if he’s an ounce—the cursed red-faced, pot- 
poral could stand, and it brought him up all standing. He stopped, dropped his | bellied, double-chinned imposter—besides liver and lights !” 

wife, and reeled to a chair, for he was so giddy that he could not keep his legs, ‘* What is all this about !” enquired Mrs. Piper, who, in the strange jumble of 
and so out of breath that he had lost his wind. | her husband's ideas, could not exactly make out whether his descriptions were in- 

‘‘ Bravo, corporal !”’ was shouted through the room, while his spouse hardly | tended for Whiffle or the pig. 
knew whether she should laugh or scold him well ; but being the wedding-night, | _‘*! tell you ’tismine' No power on earth shall persuade me that every inch 
she deferred the scolding for that night only, and she gained a chit, and fanned | of fat on both their carcasses is not my just and lawful property; and I'll have 
and wiped, and fanned and wiped again. 
have danced again, but Mrs. Van Spitter had had quite enough for that evening. ** Steal it 7” | 
She thanked him for his offer, was satisfied with his prowess, but declined on the “What do you mean, woman, by talking such nonsense? Steal! Isn't it | 
score of the extreme sultriness of the weather; to which observation the corporal | my own! Haven't I paida hundred and three pounds seventeen and twopence | 
replied as usual, “ Mein Gott, yes !” for it!—a good price—and haven't Ia right to bringit home!” 

The major part of the evening was passed in dancing and drinking ; the cor- The good woman shook her head and sighed. John paused in mid career, and | 
poral and his wife, with Babette, now attending to the wants of their customers, | casting his eye mournfully round the room on the beds where all his children were | 
who, what with the exercise, the heat of the weather, and the fumes of tobacco, | sleeping— pall ; a, 
were more than usually thirsty ; and as they became fatigued with dancing, so did “They willask us for something in the morning, Letty, and we have nothing 
they call for refreshments. to give them :—no more credit any where! ‘The little ravens are fed in the | 








The corporal shortly afterwards, would | that pig this night as sure as my name’s’’— 


own kitchen; and while John went to the yard to deposite the truck, Letty made 
preparations for the approaching feast. The plates were laid on the table, the 


| gridiron cleaned, the fire stirred up, and now nothing was wanting but the return 


of the husband to furnish the materials for Letty’s culinary skill. John at last 
returned, took down a knife from the corner cupboard—sharpened it for some 
| time on the kitchen-dresser. ‘‘ Now, Letty,” said he, “‘ off with the cloth, and 
| let us have a slice out of the monster’s rump.” 
“Hush,” said Letty, somewhat alarmed, “I think I hear steps on the street.’” 
**Only James Williams the watchman, going home to bed—he could not see 
any thieves in so dark a night, so what's the use of sitting up? Come, uneover, 


| and I'll cut off three or four pounds.” 


“* No—no—wait till the steps are past. Hark! they are stopping at Mr. 
Jones's the surgeon’s—Don’t you hear knocks at his door !—listen.”’ 

“They need not knock at Dr. Jones’s door—He has gone out of the parish to 
attend a rich woman at Melham—lIf they wants any one to be bled, they must 
come to our young man.” 

“Ah! poor fellow,” said Letty, “I had forgotten him quite—and he hasn't 
had no supper this blessed night, nor no dinner as ] know of—Ah ! John.” 

This latter invocation was accompanied with a significant look at the table- 





But we cannot find space to dwell upon the quantity of beer and the variety of 


fields, but we have nothing to put in the mouths of these little ones when they 


liquors which were consumed at this eventful wedding, with which we shall wind | open them for food. Oh, cursed be he that cheateth his neighbours, and fattens 
we 


up our history ; nor even to pity the breathless, flushed, and overheated Babette, | his pig at other people's expense ! : ; Pe : 
who was so ill on the next day as to be unable to quit her bed; nor can we detail Letty looked mournfully round, but said nothing. ‘ Only think, wife,” continued 


the jokes, the merriment, and the songs which went round, the peals of laughter, | John, “in half an hour we could have the pig here ;—a slice done on the gridiren | wy ifie. 


the loud chorusses, the antic feats performed by the company. Still more impos- | would be delightful before gomg to bed. I would pawn some of my razors to 
sible would it be to give an idea of the three tremendous cheers, which shook the | buy some bread ; we would waken the twoelder ones to give them a taste, poor 
Lust Haus to its foundations, when Corporal and Mistress Van Spitter, upon their | dears !—and to-morrow I would sell some of the bacon, and tell the rascal, 
retiring, bade farewell to the company assembled. 
Salisbury, as he waddled out, were as correct as they were emphatic,— 
“ Well, Dick,—this has been a spree.” 
“Yes,” replied Dick Short. 


debt—eh ! Letty !” 

Letty could resist no longer. Her bonnet was on her head; the light truck 
brought noiselessly from the back-yard to the door, and off the two set through 
the now deserted streets, for the clock had struck ten, and the watchmen had 
been asleep for an hour. 


THE END. 
THE BARBER’S SUPPER. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 
There was once in a country town to the east of Land's-end, and the nerth | his townsmen was the happiest day of his life 





Cuaprter IT. 


of the Isle of Wight, a merchant of the name of Stephen Whiftle, who, although | and exultation to such a degree, that he burst two of the buttons of his waist- 


he did not figure in the Red Book, had that very excellent and lucrative posses- | coat. 


In a chair, conspicuously placed in the passage, in such a way as to com- 
sion—a good name. 


In those days there were none of those multitudinovs | mand a view of the object of his admiration on one side, and the street on the 
branch banks which now overshadow the land, but Stephen, with adesire to oblige | other, with a pipe breathing perfume, and his ears wide open to hear the criti- 
that made him popular in all the neighbourhood, undertook to supply the place of | cisms of his neighbours, from morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve, did 
one. He received all the savings of his friends and neighbours, and some were | Stephen labour, as we have said, without intermission in his effort to astonish the 
so delighted with this mode of investment, that they converted all their property | natives ; and so persevering had been his labours, that his appetite on this occa- 
into money, and gladly placed it in hishands. In fact, it was thought agreat fa- | sion was increased to a pitch of sharpness that would have made an alligator 
vour on the part of Stephen when he accepted the sums offered to him, and of | ashamed of himself. 
course, the favour was the greater the larger the amount. At last there was not | and on Sundays his fellow-worker in edifying the rebellious, in so far as she in- 
a shilling in the town but what was in the custody of Stephen; the people re- | variably groaned louder in her devotions than any of the unconverted have a 
turned almost to a state of pristine security; no door was bolted at night, there | right to do, had prepared a more than usually abundant supper, as if in anticipa- 
was nothing left to tempt the cupidity of thieves. The golden age revisited the | tion of the exciting effects of her master’s uawonted activity. 
borough town of Heckingham, and hogsheads of beer were quatfed every night | of stewed beaf-steaks, accompanied with hot potatoes, and garnished with sun- 
by the happy inhabitants of the modern Arcadia to the health and happiness of | dry pickles, sent up their savoury steams; a huge tankard, crowned with a dia- 


Stephen Whiffle. But, while all went gaily as a marriage-bell, and when the fe- dem of foam, rested its precious cargo of exquisite home-brewed, at Stephen's 





licity of the population had reached to such a height that the tap-room of the | dexter hand; Dinah Prim smiled with her sweetest smiles directly opposite ; and | 


Golden Lion could scarcely accommodate the ale-imbibing worshippers of the | a kettle * weaving its song of potatory joy,” and breathing vows of ardent devo- 


bestower of all this joy, and the pump in the market was forsaken as a useless | tion to a pot-bellied bottle of gin which stood on the table, gave symptoms of an 


implement, there came what is now called a crisis in the money market, but which | intention on the part of Mr. Whiffle to prove himself a patriotic subject by in- 
we shall continue to call by its old name—a crash. Good gracious! can it be | creasing the amount of the excise. But it is not to be imagined for a moment that 
possible! The house of Osbaldiston and Tresham was a joke to this! Stephen | Stephen had sat all day exposed to the fresh air without some refreshment. Dinah 
Whiffle was a bankrupt; his property was found to be scarcely worth the divid- | had performed various voyages to the cellar and returned laden with profound beakers 
ing ; his strong-box empty, his creditors breken-hearted, and the pewter mace, | of ale which her master had magnanimously tossed over the vast abysm of his 
which on high days and holidays was carried before the mayor, was ordered by } throat with redoubled relish when he perceived that his happiness was witnessed 
that official to be enveloped in crape in sign of the general lamentation. Ste- by some hapless wretch to whom the flavour of John Barleycorn was one of the 
phen, however, continued to live in his old house; and the only change visible pleasures of memory, for Stephen was one of those Lucretian individuals to 
was an increased devotion and a marvellous tendemcy to grow fat. His attend-| whom his own happiness was very much enhanced by a comparison with the 
ance at chapel was regular as clock-work ; his groans were heart-rending in the misery of others. Supper at last was over; the tankard empty; the gin poured 


extreme, and no one could possibly help feeling compassion for his misfortunes | into his tumbler, and over the huge expanse of Whiffle’s countenance, now nearly | him yourself, you may be useful.” 


when he began himself to adorn the pulpit, and preach on the perishableness of | blue from the quantity he had eaten, wandered an expression of self-complacent 
allearthly treasures. One consolation, however, remained to him, he used often | satisfaction that ouly the good can feel. 

to say In his discourses, and that was, that through the agency of his failure the -. What an excellent thing, Dinah, is a good conscience,” snorted the almost 
Lord had turned the hearts of many from the Golden Lion, and opened their | somnolent Stephen, ‘and a contented mind. Them is the only things as is 
eyes to the superiority of the pump. ‘The increase of sobriety was indeed re- | worth the search. 

markabdle, arid the landlords of the different inns were untiring in their efforts to “Truly ; and if all blessings is used with moderation ‘a 

obtain a diminution of the duties on beer; the malt they did not care about, as| “ Whatdo you mean to hinsinivate 7—That | ain’t moderate ’—Is not all things 
having little connexion with it in the way of business ; but if the Bonifaces were | allowed to me as has repented !—Mayn’'t I heat a few beef-steaks '—” 


All else is wanity and wexation si 


intiring, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was unremitting, and so there was a “Yes, with humility—” 

‘Temperance Society established in the borough, on the most strictly involuntary | «* Humble enough too for one as has reached such degrees as T have —But you 
principles. Among all those who owed the blessing of sobriety to the philan- , are yet at the houte1 wall.—You don't know nothink of true ‘oliness, and that 
thropie and reforming proceedings of the devout Whiflle, the person who seemed | ere beef-steak hadn't half enough of innions.—So hold your tongue.” 

least grateful to his benefactor was one John Piper, the corporation barber. This| While this and similar conversation went on, the bottle got rapidly exhausted ; 
ingratitude in John was extremely sinful, as he had not only to thank Mr. Ste- | —short broken grunts were all that proceeded at last from the meek lips of Mr 


his head lean’t back m the chair, his nostrils wide distended, 
iconverted the 
late Stephen might almost have h e app ce of being what the 


phen for having weaned him from strong ale, but also for the inestimable blessing | Whiffle. and with 
of an appetite which might safely be called never-failing, seeing that he never | and 


| and his legs stretched out before himnn—to the eyes of o of theu 
had now the means of satisfying its demands ] 


his unerring sign of health also | inuuac 





The observations of James | Whiffle, I would give him a receipt for the value of the animal as part payment of his | 


The day that Stephen Whiffle presented his fat pig to the admiring eyes of | Providence to visit me with affliction. 
His heart swelled with pride | stairs ! 


But Dinah Prim, who on week days was his housekeeper, | 


An immense dish | 


| about cutting the villain’s throat is the rummest as ever I heard, 


| cloth on the floor, which John quickly comprehended. ‘ Surely, surely, Letty,” 
said he, ‘* when all is got right again we will ask Mr Mascn to join us. It will 
| only be another slice or two, and Mr. Mason is a perfect gentleman, though his 
| father, poor man, was ruinated like the rest of us by that infernal rascal old 
Off with the table-cloth till I dig the knife into him.” But before this 
injunction could be complied with the noise came to their own door. A loud 
| knocking began, which their fears magnified, with the thundering of a constable’s 
baion. The knife was thrown down in terror, and John stood anxiously listening 
to the continued rat-tat-tat! ‘*What’s to be done, dear John?” cried Letty, 
almost hysterical in her alarm ; ‘* Ob that we had resolved to starve on, rather 
| than steal the pig—they will take us up for the robbery !—imy poor children !—oh 
| dear, oh dear!” 
* Hark !” cried John, “ they are come for us already. They will break in the 
door. Put out the light, Letty : let us save ourselves if we can.” 
** Oven the door, Mr. Piper,”’ whined the voice of Dinah Prim, “it has pleased 
Is not there a doctor lives in your up- 





a 
| Coming, Mrs. Prim, coming, madam,” flustered John, now recognising the 
voice; ‘rather a late hour this, Mrs. Prim. What can I do for you ?”’ he con- 
| tinued, cautiously opening the window. 

| “Oh he is gone! he is carried off,” sighed the lady. 

| * Carried off ! ahem—quite a mistake—good-humoured jest, that’s all,” said 
| John. 

| Jest! mistake indeed! No; he is carried off, I assure you; but I bows to 
the one as did it. It was done in kindness.” 

“Certainly, ma'am, no doubt of it,” said the perplexed barber, not exactly 
| knowing whether Dinah was aware of the truck adventure or not. 

“If [ had had any varning of it,’ continued Mrs. Prim, ‘‘ it wouldn't have been 
| so bad ; but to be stolen away from me so momentaneously !”’ 

“ Why, yes ma'am,” said Jolin, more and more bewildered ; “ but ye see, 
the truck is still in the Lback-yard, and your loss can soon be replaced.” 

* Ob, never, never,’ sobbed Dinah ; “ all things is for the best. But if you 

| will tell the young doctor, as lodges here, it will be a great satisfaction if he will 
just cut my master’s throat, that there mayn’t be no chance of his being buried 
| alive.” 
“Me, marm,”’ exclaimed John, in the utmost surprise ; “ me tell Mr. Mason to 
| come for to go for to cut Mr. Whiffle’s throat, marm! No, he is an infernal old 
rascal, there aint no manner of doubt: but as to cutting his throat, it’s vat no 
gentleman would condescend for to do, let alone the chance of being hanged 
fort; and who the devil vants to bury the old brute alive '” 

«Come, Mr. Piper, we are wasting precious time. If you don’t send the young 
doctor to me directly, I will carry my complaint to the Mayor.” 

“For any sake, Mrs. Prim, don’t talk of the Mayor; I'll send Mr. Mason 
directly, marm ; and if you wish it, I'l] have my truck at your coor in @ mo- 
ment.” 


“Oh, no, I want nothing of that kind—only the young doctor. 


Come with 


: 


* Certainly marm,” said John Piper, as Dinah walked off ; “ but that ere idea 
j. Taking a little 
bacon aint nothing to that ; but what can theold rascal want with Mr. Mason and 


me! Pr’aps to pay us our money! At any rate [il go and tell him to his face 


| that this here pig is my own, and that I aint ashamed of taking my own pro- 


erty 

With these and similar soliloquies, the magnanimous barber mounted the stairs, 
ind entered the room where Mr. Mason was still poring over his books by the 
light of one miserable candle. ‘* Ask your pardon, Mr. Mason,” said John, “ but 
ust as we was agoing to supper, Dinah Prim, old Whiffle’s maid, came in to say 
that her master wished for to see you and me on very particular business.” 

“Me! Mr. Whiffle to see me !” asked the young man in surprise, “ Is he ill?” 
“Can't exactly say. Mrs. Prim did talk ina hexeterordinary way about wish- 
ig to cut his throat 


‘Open a vein the woman means. I will take my lancet directly. He is ple- 
thoric. | is perhaps threatened with the premonitory symptoms of apoplexy. 


i$ SOON as you can, there is no time to be lost.’ 
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“ And if the old rascal says any thing about his loss to-night before I comes, 
tell him I take it in part payment.” 

But the young man hurried out of the room without inquiring into the worthy 
barber's exact meaning, and proceeded to the house of Mr. Whiffie on Eseulapian 
thoughts intent On arriving there Mrs. Prim was still greatly agitated, but whe- 
ther from the circumstance of two or three tumblers of gin-and-water being in- 
sufficient to restrain her emotion, or from some other cause, Mr. Mason took no 
time to investigate. With a wave of her hand, which unfortunately extinguished 
the candle, she gave him to understand that his duty was in the kitchen—“ You 
will find him on the floor,” she hiccupped in the extremity of woe, and to the 
kitchen the practitioner accordingly groped his way. Stumbling down the steps, 
kicking his shins against tubs and chairs, he at last came to what he considered 
his patient ; he felt tenderly for the wrist, and was no little astonished to find he 
had hold of the trotter of a tremendous pig. Mr. Mason was not superstitious, 
but he had read of the metempsychosis. 

«« Bring a candle, Mrs. Prim ; there is some mistake here.” 

The worthy lady, gathering all her energies once more, coaxed warmth enough 
into the fire to light her candle, and staggered into the kitchen to the assistance 
of the surgeon. 

“} s’pose he’s quite cold, eir,”’ she said, holding the candle with a tipsy gra- 
vity over the gigantic porker ; “ there aint no chance of bringing him to life again, 
for he must have broken his neck half an hour ago.” 

“Who? Mrs. Prim—who must have broken his neck ?” 

“Why, the gentleman as you are feeling the pulse of. 
know my own master.” 

“This, madam, this is a large sow or other animal of the porcina genus.” 

‘* A sow '—not my master !—then where can he be!” And the terrified wo- 
man looked all round for the body of the vanished Stephen. ‘I told him how it 
would be—the devil has carried him away—oh, dear—there, in this very spot I 
seed him land—put a tablecluth over him and all ; and now he is spirited away. 
Don’t you think you smell brimstone, sir !” 

“Woman,” replied young Mason, “ you are either drunk or mad; you have 
played a most indecent trick in hoaxing a medical man. I know not what can 
have been your object, but | have suffered enough already from the villany of 
Mr. Whiffle not to be made the butt of your heartless jests.” 

The young man hurried home brimful of wrath and offended dignity. He took 
no notice of the shivering barber's agitation as he opened the door. ‘‘ You need 
not go to Whiffle’s,” said he, as he rushed up stairs, “‘ he is quite recovered, and 
does not need any assistance.” 

‘« Heaven be praised ; then my neck is saved from the gallows,” ejaculated John 
Piper, as he again joined his wife, who had sunk into a chair, and was hiding 
her face in her hands. ‘‘Old Whiffle has got suddenly well again, and told Mr. 
Mason that he had no need for medicines. Let us to bed good wife—the fright 
has taken away my appetite, and I wish the old rascal much joy of his fat pig.” 


Cuarrer IV. 

The moment Mr. Mason had left the house to attend on Mr. Whiffle, the bar- 
ber had gone into the kitchen where his wife was still busied in making prepara- 
tions for the supper. ‘* Now, Letty, lose no time,” he cried, “the coast is 
quite clear. I shall be back before the steak is done. Off with the cloth, and 
let me cut them nicely!" The cloth was at last unwound, and it would be use- 
less to attempt a description of the horror and surprise that fell upon the as- 
tonished pair, when in place of the portly chops of the much coveted pig they 
recognised the hated visage of the detested Whiffle. 

“That rascal,” cried John Piper, ‘willbe the death of me, first by starva- 
tion, and then the gallows. Oh! Letty, we shall both swing on the other side 
of the bridge, cheek by jow! with the murderer as was hanged last week.” 

* But we didn’t murder him, John.” 

“What does the law care for that? 
therefore we shall certainly be hanged.” 

‘But we can take him back again.” 


Do you think I don’t 


We can’t bring him to life again, and 


“Tmpossible. ‘That old woman has raised the alarm by this time. But how 
in heaven’s name has the pig turned into old Whiffle?” 

This was a complete puzzle. 

“Pll swear it was a pig,” said John, ‘when I laid it on my truck. It must 


have been Ingilby the conjaror, that was here at the fair, that turned a neck of 
veal into a goose and goslings. But what's the use of talking ?” continued the 
barber. ‘All that won't save our necks. We must get quit of him.” 


The Alvion. 








they could find. Among other things they got hold of this here wooden stat- 
ty—she was Thalia then, and hada very agreeable smile on her face-—and 
knocked the upper part of her head all to pieces. Well, an idea came into 
my mind, and I bought it as old lumber ; had a board—you see the board, sir !— 
nailed right over the top of her nose—because Justice, you know, is blind ; hung 
a pair of wooden scales over her left wrist, and glued the right arm of Mars to 
the stump of her broken elbow—made a present of her to the town, and received 
the thanks ofthe corporation. She is painted green to keep her from the weather : 
—not quite so natral as red and white, but stands the wear and tear much better.” 
In this way the eloquent Clips paraded his visitor through the town :—and as the 
last and crowning wonder, ‘the bright consummate rose of the whole wreath,” 
he conducted him to the other side of the bridge, and fixing his eyes intently on 
his friend to watch the effect of the spectacle. ‘There, sir,” he said, “ there is 
the glory of Heckingham,—the notorious Bill Swag—that robbed and murdered 
—no—murdered and robbed—the unfortunate old man on the great London road 
—a perpetual moniment of the watchfulness of Providence to detect a murder, 
and also of the horse-patrol. You see what a miserable care-worn, thin-looking 
rascalit is. No!—Heaven be over us! what is that ?”’ and the Mayor's tongue 
ceased its office, though it still wagged, in vain attempts to reach the palate, the 
wide gaping of the mouth preventing all communication. The stranger looked 
astonished. ‘ Sir,” began the mayor, mastering himself by a strong effort, ‘this 
is the most wonderful thing that ever happened, and will make my mayoralty no- 
torious to all future times. The fat man you now seeon the gallows, sir, is 
not Bill Swag, but Mr. Whiffle—you’ve heard his story’? There he is. sir 
but this is too weighty a matter for delay. I must summon the Council forth- 
with.” 

In pursuance of this wise resolution the members of the deliberative body met 
in full conclave,—marched in solemn procession to the gallows to convince them- 
selves of the fact, and returned to the town-hall to decide on father proceedings. 
Opinions were long divided—some contending that it would be better to let things 
remain as they were—insinuating, at the same time that the deceased was by no 
means unworthy of the situation he occupied. But the Mayor, rising with a dig- 
nity uuknown to lower functionaries, addressed them im a speech which carried 
conviction to every mind. “As to old Whiffle finding his way to the gallows,” said 
Clips in his oration, ** with that we have nothing to do—because we know nothing 
about it, and he himself is not ina position to tell us. It is certain that by remov- 
ing him, our beautiful town, gentlemen, will lose one ofits proudest ornaments, 
for let me tell you, it aint every town as can point toa murderer hung in chains ; 
yet gentlemen, even this distinction I hope you will surrender for the sake of me, 
‘Thomas Clips, the Mayor of this town. Itis not for the man’s sake I wish him 
tobe taken down—no—but when I tell yon, gentlemen, that in. this my year of 
mayoralty, I, the chief dignitary of this ancient borough,—with my own hands 
made the identical breeches in which he is now suspended— Oh! I feel certain you 
will not subject your principal magistrate to the indignity of having his handiwork 
disgraced upon the gallows!”” ‘Theappeal was irresistible. It was unanimously 
agreed to act on the Mayor’s suggestion, and Heckingham was robbed of the orna- 
ment which had rendered its inhabitants so proud. 

Mr. Mason is now the principal surgeon in that part of the country, and the 
last news of John Piper, who is arich man and flourishing perfumer, was, that he is 
the Mayor-elect for the next year, and threatens to put Dinah Prim in Bridewell, if 
she makes any disturbance by preaching onthe streets. Itis observed that John 
kills a fat hog every year, and distributes it to the poor—a sort of thank-offering 
for all the benefits he has experienced from his affection to that species of animal. 








QUEEN VICTORIA—HER DEMEANOUR ON ASCEND- 
ING THE THRONE. 

Of all the public solemnities it has been our duty to attend and record, never 
do we remember to have experienced or witnessed a more profound emotion, 
than during the proclamation of her Most Gracious Majesty on Wednesday last 
—when Queen Victoria presented heiself for the first time to the affectionate 
gaze of her new subjects. 

Loyalty is a feeling so instinctive in every English breast, that we calculated, 
and rightly, upon the exhibition of instant and universal sympathy with the in- 
teresting position of the youthful Queen, wherever our countrymen were collect- 
ed together on that day. But the reciprocal feeling entertained by the Sove- 
reign, in return for this generous sentiment, is a thing so totally beyond the scope 
of private comprehension, that it has actually no specific designation in the lan- 





After a moment’s consultation, it was resolved to leave the unfortunate Stephen 
in the darkest part of the street, and rigidly to deny all knowledge of the adven- 
ture, if any enquiries were made on the subject. They accordingly again called 
the truck into requisition, and as the least suspicious place they could find, they 
laid him — the back of the watchbox of James Williams, the guardian of the 
streets of Heckingham, believing that that valuable officer had betaken himself 
to his couch. In this, however, they were mistaken, for that useful individual 
was sunk in a profound sleep within the very box against which they placed their 
burden. Silently the barber and his wife returned home ;—waited the Doctor's 
arrival with no little expectation, and were relieved by the news he gave them of 
Mr. Whiffle’s reeovery. When James Williams the watchman had continued 
his slumbers far into the night, he resolved to alter the venue of the conclusion 
of them to his own bed at home. For this purpose he got up, but no sooner had 
he altered the centre of gravity of his box, by removing his own weight from the 
back part of it, than it yielded to the superincumbent ponderosity of the inani- 
mate Whiffle, and falling—with hideous ruin and combustion—down it enclosed 
the scarcely awakened watchman in his own sentry-box, with such a mountainous 
weight above it that his efforts to extricate himself were for a long time unsuc- 
cessful. When at last he contrived to rear his prison, which enclosed him like 
a shell, ai:d creep out on hands and knees, his efforts, and the persevering obsti- 
nacy of his overthrower, had irritated him to such a pitch of frenzy, that the 
first thing he did was to apply sundry thwacks of his baton on the body of his 
assailant, which Piper had reinvested in the table-cloth. 

“T’ll teach you,” exclaimed the vengeful watchman, “to turn over my box— 
playing the ghost, too, you good-for-nothing vagabond, dressed up in an old sheet 
—TI’ll make you give up the ghost, I will. Who are you?” he continued—rather 
surprised at receiving neither an answer, nor any resistance to his attack. ‘“‘ Come, 
hold up your face to the light ”—advancing the lanthorn, which had luckily es- 
caped extinctionin the mé/ée. ‘Ha! gracious, Mr. Whiffle,” he cried, starting 
back—*“‘and dead, too—what shall I do’—these baton marks would hang me in 
any court!” But we need not trace the farther adventures of the hapless Whif- 
fle, which were as numerous as those of the Hunchback in the Arabian Nights. 
We pass over how the watchman placed him against a physician’s door—how 
the physician threw him into the river, and how finally he got into the hands of 
the confederates of the man who, the preceding week, had been hanged in chains 
for robbery and murder. Several days passed on—and still no news of the lost 
one. A sort of enquiry was instituted—Dinah Prim told her story. A report 
got abroad, which was industriously circulated by John Piper, that the devil had 
carried away the defrauder of his neighbours; but those who did not go so far 
as this, believed that Mr. Whiffle had resolved to leave the neighbourhood, and 

that the house-keeper’s story was the result of ignorance and superstition. In 
the meantime, John Piper took possession of the house, signing an agreement, to 
give it up on Mr. Whiffle’s coming to claim it; and as his eloquence had been 
efficacious in persuading a good many people that there was something very mys- 
terious in the Doctor feeling a pig’s pulse instead of Mr. Whiffle’s, and that there 
was a dreadful coincidence between the disappearance of the missing man and | 
the continued presence of the “hanimal,” few people objected to the Barber | 
taking possession of the porker also, binding himself to account for it when its | 
owner made the demand. | 

Dinah Prim also, in the first agitation of her alarm, had dropt some hints of 
the money she had taken, of which the watchful barber availed himself, to arrest 
it for the benefit of the creditors. Other discoveries of the places in which | 
Whiffle had deposited his spoils were also made, and every thing was ina fair 
way to render the disappearance of Mr. Stephen one of the happiest circumstan- | 
ces which had happened in the town of Heckingham since the ever memorable 
period of his failure, when an unexpected incident occurred which increased the | 
amazement of the inhabitants in a tenfold degree, aud perhaps, if the truth were | 
known, their satisfaction at the same tine. | 

The Mayor of that eventful year was the most celebrated tailor that Hecking- 
ham had ever produced. He had made liveries for many years for the Lord- | 
Lieutenant of the county, and not many months before this time had made a 
shooting-jacket for the High Sheriff. When a man is at the top of his profes- 
sion, and at the same time Mayor of his native town, a little pride may perhaps 
be excusable. ‘There is indeed no denying that Mr. Clips was one of the vainest | 
of men. He was vain of himself, of his shop, of his wife, of his children. He 
was vain not only of the beauties of his native town, but of every thing con- 
nected with it. He was not a little proud that Heckingham boasted of the 
smallest church and the largest prison of any borough town in England: but at | 
the present moment the acmé of his pride was the fact that during his Mayoralty 
a malefactor had actually been hung in chains. 

It was perhaps about a week after the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Whif- | 
fle, that the worshipful the Mayor of Heckingham, with a finely gilt chain | 
dangling across his breast, a gold-headed cane in his hand, and gratified vanity 
ruling triumphant on every feature, accompanied an admiring stranger in an in- 
spection of the curiosities of the place. ‘This here by the church-gate,” began | 

the Mayor, ‘‘is our stocks, and that there just opposite is the public-house—very 
convenient, you see, sir—the mealifactors haven't farto go. A little farther on 
is our prison. Excellent accommodation, and I am happy to say always quite 
full. The town-hall you have already seen. There is a little anecdote about that | 
there figure of Justice over the door. Fine statty, aint it? Well, sir, you see we 
have a theatre here,and once when there was a row because Pizarro came on drunk, 














and give Rollo a bloody nose, the mob became uproarious and broke every thing | We may add to this, as illustrative of that care and solicitude with which the | he had recovered his usual 


guage of the country. The dawn of this regal, though most natural affection, 
was distinctly apparent in the countenance of Queen Victoria during the event- 
ful ceremony of the proclamation. Saluted on all sides by the acclamations of 
her loyal people, it was plain that a new instinct was developed in her soul; that 
she was conscious of entering into a solemn compact with one of the greatest 
nations upon earth. When the huzzas of the people fairly overpowered even 
the military band in attendance, which had struck up our national anthem, Queen 
Victoria was unable to restrain her tears—at once an evidence of gratitude for 
the affection lavished on her by all classes of her subjects, anc a pledge of good 
intentions towards them, to be redeemed hereafter. 

If ever a human destiny was auspicious, indeed, in its promises of happiness 
and virtue, it is that of the youthful Sovereign of these realms. Fair, pure, mo- 
dest, guileless, intelligent, having given offence to none, and free from the per- 
plexing mazes of party intrigue, Queen Victoria may pronounce, without one 
uneasy sentiment or recollection, the solemn oath which is to bind her, in all 
sternness of conscience and rectitude of purpose, to administer faithfully to the 
interests of the mighty nation committed to her charge. Her young existence 
has been one of holiness and peace. Her days have been undarkened by a care. 
She has learnt mercy without suffering persecution; and for once we hail the 
rainbow, unprefaced by a storin. 

Under the wise and patient jurisdiction of the Duchess of Kent, the mind of 
Queen Victoria has been cultivated from her earliest years in the highest excel- 
lence of moral education ; and of late, in consequence of the increasing probability 
of her eventful succession to the throne of these realms, with a view to occupy- 
ing a distinguished place in the terms applied by Lord Waldegrave to his royal 
pupil, afterwards George III, as being those of “ good sense and good nature.” 
The same rigid sense of equity distinguishing his late lamented Majesty, is also 
said to be apparent in the domestic life of his interesting successor. We are ac- 
quainted with those who have lived in familiar intercourse with Queen Victoria, 
and never heard a trait cited of her that did not redound to her credit. Affec- 
tionate to her family, gracious to her household, affable to the people, her deport- 
ment is eminently prepossessing, and her disposition endearing. 

It was remarked on Tuesday last by Privy Councillors of all parties, that no- 
thing coulti be more judiciously felt and delivered than her Majesty’s first speech ; 
or more deeply touching than the pure accents of that youthful voice, expressing 
her reliance on the wisdom of Parliament and the allegiance of the nation,— 
forming, as it did, so affecting a contrast to the venerated voice of the aged King, 
recently removed from the cares of mortal sovereignty. 

But it was not only in her set speech that the mild and feminine dignity of the 
young Queen was pleasingly apparent. On being informed that it was the wish of 
Queen Adelaide to remain at Windsor Castle till after the interment, her Majesty 
replied, “* Whatever is the wish of the Queen is my desire,’” with a graceful 
promptitude appreciated by all present. 

‘*‘T could not but recall to mind,” said one of the most distinguished Peers of 
this kingdom, after witnessing the scene, ‘‘ when | looked upon this young crea- 
ture, so suddenly called from the pleasures of girlhood to duties so responsible, 
and saw her fair head in contrast with those of so many veterans and men of 
eminence, the famous scene between Maria ‘Theresa and her first Hungarian Diet 
Not one of us, I am persuaded, but was ready to echo the chivalrous sentiment 
with which the Hungarian Magnates answered the appeal of their youthful Queen, 
—* Our lives and our blood for your Majesty !” 

It is unnecessary, however, that swords should be drawn in defence of our own 
gracious Sovereign. Maria Theresa had to struggle against contending factions ; 
the daughter of the Duchess of Kent has fallen upon happier times. Even the 


sclitary cry raised by a single enemy against her beloved parent has been over- | 


powered by the nation, with acclamations of “ Long live Queen Victoria to ac- 
credit the wise vigilance under which she has grown to womanhood !—Health 
and happiness to this tender scion of the House of Brunswick,—bequeathed by 
a race of sovereigns to the love and loyalty of the people of Great Britain.” 
Under the reigns of preceding female sovereigns arts and arms have flourished 
with unequalled lustre. To the glorious names of Etizabeth and Anne may 
history add hereafter the thrice illustrious one of Victoria! Vivat Regina ! 
The picture which was drawn by Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons 
of the touching grace and natural dignity of manner with which the youthful Ma- 
jesty of Britain stepped from the scene of domestic privacy upon the regal stage, 





| for the first time, is too simply, yet strikingly coloured, to be here omitted. | 
| * It may,” said the Right Honourable Baronet, “ be considered unphilosophical | I have cared little for gales or stress of weather; but I like not such a warning 


to form ajudgment of human character from apparently trifling or unimportant 
incidents; but [ will venture to say that there was no man present when her 
Majesty, at the age of eigateen years, first stepped from the privacy of domestic 
life to the discharge of the high functions which on Tuesday last she was first 
called upon to perform, without entertaining a confident expectation that she who 
could so demean herself was destined to a reignof happiness for her people and 
glory for herself. ‘There is something which art cannot make and which lessons 
cannot teach; there was something in her demeanour'that could only be suggest- 
ed by a high and generous nature ; there was an expression of deep regret for the 
domestic calamity with which we have been visited—of a deep and awful sense 


of the duties she was called on to discharge ; there was a becoming and dignified | 


modesty in all her motions, which could only be dictated by a high and generous 
nature, brought up under the advice of one for whose affection, care, and solici- 
tude, she ought to be deeply grateful.” 
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mind of our young Queen has been reared, and of the character of those studies 
the fruits whereof, when brought to ripeness, a grateful nation may reap, an 
anecdote which is said to have been recently related by Admiral Codrington, at a 
public meeting in the metropolis. Ina conversation which Sir Edward had, a 
short time previous, with the Duchess of Kent, ‘he took the liberty of express- 
ing his surprise that so much of her time should be passed on the sea coast, and 
that she should so frequently be making excursions in yachts, while it was gene- 
rally understood that marine objects and amusements were distasteful to her.” 
The Duchess, in reply, admitted that “‘such employments were not altogether 
congenial to her taste, but she endeavoured to conquer her natural repugnance 
fur the sake of the Princess, whose future prospects made it highly desirable that 
she should acquire some general knowledge of the nature and importance of the 
shipping interests to the commercial greatness of England.”” The gallant Ad- 
miral added, that he understood the preceptors of the Princess had directed the 
studies of their illustrious pupil to matters of naval history.—Court Jour. 





CRYSTALS FROM A CAVERN. 


As one who at broad noonday should close the windows and doors of his 
house, and stop every crevice to keep out the light that it may not dim the shin- 
ing of his candles, and should then strike a spark in this corner and that, and re- 
joice in seeing here a match and there a taper, and think how much nobler it is to 
enjoy this illumination of his own than to owe aught to the sun—so is he who 
shuts himself in the chambers of his self-will, and darkens himself against the 
radiance of truth. Poor man, he knows not in the pride of his independence that 
even his weak and meagre glimmer is a witness to some higher source of light 
than himself, whose effluence he did not create but only appropriate and obscure. 

The moral satirist declaims against the cruelty and covetousness, the mad- 
nesses and follies of men, and thinks how wise he is to see through the aim- 
lessness and vanity of these: too apt to believe that because he sees through 
others he himself is exempt from their frailties. Yet there are few human follies 
worse than the merely striving to see through those of all around us. 

The unflinching and unlimited self-will of Bonaparte, together with his sense 
of numerical order and combination, acted on revolutionized and revolutionary 
France as an arctic winter on the storm-tost waters. By the freezing of the waves 
the worn-out and perishing crew of a crazy vessel may be preserved from drown- 
ing. But they can never hope to return to port or be finally rescued except by the 
passing away of the tyrannous congelation which has enclosed the ship and all 
the world around it in a case of smooth ice. 


A man with knowledge but without energy is a house furnished but not inha- 
bited ; a man with energy but no knowledge, a house dwelt in but unfurnished. 


Self-consciousness in most men flashes across the field of life like lightning 
over a benighted plain. The sage has the art to compel it into his lemp and de- 
tain it there, and is thus enabled to explore the region that we are born into and 
dwell in, and which is nevertheless so unknown to most of us. 


The greatest intellectual difference among men is not that of having or not 
having thought on any one given subject, or any number of subjects ; but of hav- 
ing or not having ever thought at all. He who has known the dignity, the 
strength, the sense of liberation, in the attainment of an independent personal 
conviction, has taken probably the greatest leap possible for the mere intellect. 
But such convictions are less common than they may seem. Bank notes are not 
forged or stolen once, for ten thonsand times that the same felonies are commit- 
ted as to thoughts. 

Will is the root ; knowledge the stem and leaves ; feeling the flower. 


The man who can only scoff in his heart at the recollection of his first love, 
however extravagant and ill-directed it may have been, is not to be trusted with 
another's life. He scorns his own. 


If you want to understand a subject, hear a man speak of it whose business it 
is. If you want to understand the man, hear him speak of something else. 


A beautiful plant is to a solitary man a sort of vegetable mistress. 


There are men from whom any burst of passion seems as extraordinary as would 
be the breaking out of a volcanic eruption from the apex of a pyramid. Now, 
the pyramid has certainly this advantage over the smoking cone, that from it we 
look for no discharge of fire and lava. But the artificial mound of granite is 
lifeless, and incapable of supporting life—no gases work within it, and no trees 
grow without. It stands for thousands of years unmouldering, indeed, but dry, 
barren, verdureless. If, then, we beheld a mind resembling this, a mind of mere 
intellectual predetermination and rigid self-will, should we not have cause to re- 
joice, though with fear, if we found that there were boiling springs of life within, 
that the pyramid had been built above acrater? For thus, by an epoch of con- 
vulsion and destruction, the artificial casing might be shattered, and a soil disclosed 
below, capable, in time, of receiving dews and seeds in its bosom, and bearing 
fruit and flower. 





When the meaning is too big for the words, the expression is quaint. When 
the words are too big for the meaning, it is bombastic. The one is pleasing as 
an imperfection of growth: the other unpleasing, as that of decay. The one 
must be looked for in a fresh and advancing literature ; the other infects a litera- 
ture past its prime, when words have become a trade, and are valued apart from 
thoughts. The talk of children is often quaint. That of worn-out men of the 
world often bombastic, where the error is not precluded by that of a perpetual 
sneer or a drivelling chatter.— Blackwood's Mag. 





THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the Allion of July 15.] 
CHAPTER X. 

The sudden gloom which had succeeded to the pale light, had the effect of 
rendering every object still more indistinct to the astonished crew of the Ter 
Schilling. Some remained with their eyes still directed to where the phantasma- 
goria had been seen, others turned away full of gloomy and foreboding thought. 
Hillebrant was the first who spoke ; turning round to the eastern quarter, and ob- 
serving a light on the horizon, he started, and seizing Philip by the arm, cried out, 
‘* What’s that?” 

‘That is only the moon rising from the bank of clouds,” replied Philip, mourn- 
fully. 

“Well '” observed Mynheer Kloots, wiping his forehead, which was damped 
with perspiration, ‘I have been told of this before, but 1 have mocked at the nar- 
ration.” . 

Philip made no reply. Aware of the truth, and that he was so deeply impli- 
| cated, he felt asif he were a guilty person. 

The moon had now risen above the bank, and poured her mild pale light over 
the slumbering ocean. With a simultaneous impulse, every one directed their 
eyes to where the strange vision had been seen ; and all was a dead, dead calin 

Since the apparition, the Pilot Schrifton had remained on the poop; he now 
gradually approached to Mynheer Kloots, and looking round, said— 

‘‘ Mynheer Kloots, as pilot of this vessel, I tell you that you must prepare for 
very bad weather.” 

‘ Bad weather,” said Kloots, rousing himself from a deep reverie. 

‘Yes, bad weather, Mynheer Kloots. There never was a vessel which fell in 
with what we have just seen, but met with disaster soon afterwards. The 
very name of Vanderdecken is unlucky—He! he!” 

Philip would have replied to this sarcasm, but he could not, his tongue was 
tied. 

“‘ What has the name of Vanderdecken to do with it!” observed Kloots. 

“ Have you not heard, then! The captain of that vessel we have just seen is 
a Mynheer Vanderdecken—he is the Flying Dutchman !” 

** How know you that, pilot !”’ inquired Hillebrant. 
| «“] know that, and much more, if I chose to tell,” replied Schrifton; “ but 
| never mind, [ have warned you of bad weather, as is my duty ;”’ and, with these 
words, Schrifton went down the poop-ladder. 
| «God in heaven! I never was so puzzled and so frightened in my life,” ob- 
| served Kloots. ‘I don’t know what to think or say.— What do you think, Philip 
| was it not supernatural !”’ 

“Yes,” replied Philip, mournfully. ‘I have no doubt of it.” 

«I thought the days of miracles had passed,” said the captain; “ and that we 
were now left to our exertions, and had no other warning but from the appearance 
of the heavens.” 

“ And they warn us now,” observed Hillebrant. “See how that bank has 
| risen within these five minutes—the moon has escaped from it, but it will soon 
| catch her again—and see, there 1s a flash of lightning in the north-west.” 

“« Well, my sons, I can brave the elements as well as any man, and do my best 














as we have had to-night. My heart's es heavy as lead, and that’s the truth—Phi- 
| lip, send down for the bottle of schnapps, if it is only to clear my brain a little.” 
| Philip was glad of an opportunity to quit the poop; he wished to have a few 
| minutes to recover himself and collect his own thoughts. The appearance of the 
| Phantom Ship was, to him, a dreadful shock—not that he did not fully believe in 
| its existence, but etill, to behold the vessel, and be so near to her—that vessel !n 
| which his father was fulfilling his awful doom—that vessel on board of which he 
| felt sure that his own destiny was to be worked out, had given a whirl to his brain 
| When he heard the sound of the boatswain’s whistle on board of her, eagerly cid 
| he stretch his hearing to catch the order given, which would have been, he was 
| convinced, in his father’s voice. Nor were his eyes less called to his aid in his 
attempt to discover the features and dress of those moving on her decks. As 
soon as he had sent the boy up to Mynheer Kloots, Philip hastened to his cabin 
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and buried his face in the coverlid of his bed, and then he prayed—prayed until 
] energy and courage, and had brovght his mine t& 
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that state of composure which could enable him to look forward camly to 
danger and difficulty, and feel prepared to meet it with the heroisin of a martyr. 

It was not more than half an hour that Philip remained below. When he 
returned to the deck, what a change had taken place. When he left, the 
vessel was floating motionless on the still waters, and her lofty sails hung down 
listlessly from the yards. The moon soared aloft in her beauty, reflecting the 
masts and sails of the ship in extended lines upon the smooth sea. Now all was 
dark ; the water rippled short and broke in foam—the smaller and lofty sails had 
been taken in, and the vessel was cleaving through the water before the wind, 
which, in its fitful gusts and angry moanings, proclaimed too surely that it had 
been awakened up to wrath and was gathering its strength for destruction. The 
men were still busy reducing the sails, but they worked gloomily and discontent- 
edly. What Schrifton, the pilot, had said to them, Philip knew not ; but that they 
appeared to avoid and look upon him with feelings of ill-will was evident. And 
each minute the gale increased. 

“The wind is not steady.” observed Hillebrant ; “there is no saying from 
which quarter the wind may blow. It has veered round five points, Philip ; I 
don’t much like the appearance of things, and I may say with the captain, that 
my heart is heavy.” . 

“ And, indeed, so is mine,” replied Philip; ‘‘ but we are in the hands of a mer- 
ciful Providence.” 

‘Hard a-port! flatten in forward! brail up the trysail, my men! Be smart!” 
cried Kloots, as the ship was taken aback from the wind chopping round to the 
northward and westward, and careened low to its force. The rain now came down 
in torrents, and it was so dark that, with difficulty, they could perceive each other 
on the deck. 

‘* We must clew up the topsaiis while the men can get upon the yards. 
it forward, Mr. Hillebrant.” 

The lightning now darted athwart the firmament, and the thunder pealed. 

“ Quick! quick, my men! let’s furl all!” 

The sailors shook the water from their streaming clothes, some worked, others 
took advantage of the night to hide themselves away, and commune with their own 
fears. 

All canvass was now taken off the ship, except the fore-staysail, and she flew 
to the southward with the wind on her quarter—the sea had now risen, and roared 
as it curled in foam—the rain fell in torrents—the night was dark as Erebus, and 
the wet and frightened sailors sheltered themselves under the bulwarks. Although 
many had deserted from their duty, there was not one that entered below that 
night. They did not collect together as usual—every man preferred solitude and 
his own thoughts. The Phantom Ship dwelt on their imaginatious and oppressed 
their brains. 

It was an interminably iong and terrible night—they thought the day would never 
come. Atlast, gradually the darkness changed to a settled, sullen, grey gloom 
—which was day ; and they looked ateach other, but faynd no comfort in the 
meeting of their eyes, for there was not one in which abeam of hope could be 
found lurking—they all considered that they were doomed—they remained crouch- 
ed where they had sheltered themselves during the night, and said nothing. 

The sea had now risen mountains high, and more than once had struck the ship 
abaft. Kloots was at the binnacle, Hillebrant and Philip at the helm, when a 
wave curled high over the quarter, and poured itself in resistless force upon the 
deck. The Captain and his two mates were swept away, and dashed almost 
senseless against the bulwarks—the binnacle and compass broke into fragments 
—no one ran to the helm—the vessel broached to—the seas broke clear over her, 
and the main-mast went by the board. 

All was confusion. Captain Kloots was stunned, and it was with difficulty that 
Philip could persuade two of the men to assist him down below. Hillebrant 
had been more unfortunate—his right arm was broken, and he was otherwise se- 
verely contused ; Philip assisted him to his berth, and then went on deck again 
to try and restore order. 

If Philip Vanderdecken was not yet much of a seaman, at all events, he had 
that moral influence over the men which will ever be commanded by resolution 
and courage. Obey willingly they did not, but they did obey, and in half an hour 
the vessel was clear of the wreck. 
steered by two of the best menof the ship, she again flew before the gale. 

Where was Mynheer Von Stroom during all this work of destruction! In his 
bed-place, covered up with the clothes, trembling in every limb, and vowing that 
if ever he once more put his foot on shore, not all the companies in the world 
should induce him to trust to salt-water again. It certainly was the best plan 
for the poor man. 

But, although for a time, the men obeyed the orders of Philip, they were soon 
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Eased by the loss of her heavy mast, and | 
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which confined her. With the assistance of another heavy sea which lifted her 
from the chocks, she was borne clear of the booms and dashed over the gunnel 
into the water, to leeward, which was comparatively smooth, not, however, with- 
out being filled nearly up to the thwarts. ‘This, however, was little cared for by 
the intoxicated seamen, who, as soon as they were afloat, again raised their shouts 
and songs of revelry as they were borne away by the wind and sea towards the 
beach. Philip, who held on by the stump of the mainmast, watched them with 
an anxious eye, now perceiving them borne aloft on the foaming surf, now disap- 
pearing in the trough. More and more distant were the sounds of their mad 
voices, till, at last, he could hear them no more,—he beheld the boat balanced on 
an enormous rolling sea, and now he saw it not again. 

Philip knew that his only chance now was to remain with the vessel, and at- 
tempt to save himself upon some fragment of the wreck. That the ship would 
long hold together he felt was impossible ; already she had parted her upper decks, 
and each shock of the waves divided her more and more. At last, as he clung 
to the mast, he heard a noise abaft, and he then recollected that Mynheer Von 
Stroom was still in his cabin. Philip crawled aft, and found that the poop-ladder 
had been thrown against the cabin door so as to prevent its being opened. He 
removed it and entered the cabin, where he found Mynheer Von Stroom clinging 
to windward with the grasp of death,—but it was not death, but the paralysis of 
fear. He spoke to him, but could obtain no reply ;—he attempted to move him, 
but it was impossible to make him let go the part of the bulk-head that he grasp- 
ed. A loud noise and the rush of a mass of water told Philip that the ship had 
parted amidships, and he unwillingly abandoned the poor supercargo to his fate, 
and went outof the cabin door. At the after-hatchway he observed something 
struggling,—it was Johannes the bear, who was swimming, but still fastened by 
a cord which prevented his escape. Philip took out his knife and released the 
poor animal, and hardly had he done this act of kindness when a heavy sea turn- 
ed over the after part of the vessel, which separated in many pieces, and Philip 
found himself struggling in the waves. He seized upon a part of the deck which 
supported him, and was borne away by the surf towards the beach. In a few 
minutes he was near to the land, and shortly afterwards the piece of planking to 
which he was clinging, struck on the sand, and then being turned over by the 
force of the running wave, Philip lost his hold, and was left to his own exertions. 
He struggled long, but, although so near to the shore, could not gain a footing ; 
the returning wave dragged him back, and thus was he hurled to and fro until his 
strength was gone. He was sinking under the wave to rise no more, when he 
felt something touch his hand. He seized it with the grasp of death. It was 
the shaggy hide of the bear Johannes, who was making for the shore, and who 
soon dragged him clearof the surf so that he could gain a footing. Philip crawled 
up the beach above the reach of the waves, and, exhausted with fatigue, sank 
down in a swoon. 

When Philip was recalled from his state of lethargy, his tirst feeling was in- 
tense pain in his still closed eyes, arising from having been many hours exposed 
to the rays of an ardent sun. He opened them, but was obllged to close them 
immediately, for the light entered into thein like the point of a knife. He turned 
over on his side, and covering them up with his hands, remained some time in that 
position, until by degrees, he found that his eyesight was restored. He then rose, 
and, after a few seconds, could distinguish the scene around him. The sea was 
still rough, and tossed about in the surf fragments of the vessel ; the whole sand 
was strewed with the cargo and contents. Near to where he had lain down was 
the body of Hillebrant, and the other bodies who were scattered on the beach told 
him that those who had taken the boat had all perished. 

It was, by the height of the sun, about three o'clock in the afternoon, as near 
as he could estimate, but Philip had such an oppression of mind, he felt so 
wearied, and in such pain, that he took but a slight survey. His brain was whirl- 
ing, and all he demanded was repose. He walked away from the scene of des- 
truction, and having found a sand-hill, behind which he was defended from the 
burning rays of the sun, he again lay down and sank into a deep sleep, from which 
he did not wake until the ensuing morning. 

Philip was roused a second time by the sensation of something pricking him 
on the chest, He started up, and beheld a figure standing over him. His eyes 
were still feeble, and his vision indistinct ; he rubbed them for a time, for he first 
thought it was the bear Johannes, and again that it was the Supercargo Von 
Stroom who had appeared before him ; he looked again and found that he was 
mistaken, although he had warrant for supposing it to be either or both. A tall 
Hottentot, with an assaygay in his hand, stuod by his side ; over his shoulder he 
had thrown the fresh severed skin of the poor bear, and on his head, with the curls 
descending upon his waist, was one of the wigs, of the Supercargo Von Stroom. 





seen talking earnestly with the one-eyed pilot, and after a consultation of a quarter 
of an hour, they all left the deck with the exception of the two at the helm. Their 
reasons forso doing were soon apparent—several returned with cans full of 
liquor, which they had obtained by forcing the hatches of the spirit-room. For 
about an hour Philip remained on deck persuading the men not to intoxicate them- 
selves, but in vain, and the cans of grog offered to the men at the wheel were not 
refused, and, in a short time, the yawing of the vessel proved that the liquor had 
taken its effect. Philip then hastened down below to ascertain if Mynheer Kloots 
was sufficiently recovered to come on deck. He found that he had sunk into a deep 
sleep, and- with difficulty it was that he roused him and made him acquainte with 
the distressing intelligence. Mynheer Kloots followed Philip on deck, but he still 
suffered from his fall—his head was confused, and he reeled as he walked, as if 
he alse had been making free with the liquor. When he had been on deck a few 
minutes, he sank down on one of the guns in a state of perfect helplessness ; he 
had in fact, received a concussion of the brain. Hillebrant was too severely injured 
to be able to move from his bed, and Philip was now aware of the hopelessness of 
their situation. Daylight gradually disappeared, and, as darkness came upon them, 
so did thescene become more appalling. The vessel still ran before the gale, but 
the men at the helm had evidently changed the course, as the wind that was on 
the starboard was now on the larboard quarter ; but compass there was none on 
deck, and even if there had been, the men in their drunken state refused to listen 
to Philip's orders or expostulations. ‘ He,’’ they said, “‘was no sailor, and was 
not to teach them how to steer the ship.” The gale was now in its utmost 
forcee—the rain had ceased, but the wind had increased end roared as it urged 
on the vessel; which, steered so wide by the drunken sailors, shipped seas over 
each gunnel, but the men laughed and joined the chorus of their songs to the howl- 
ing of the gale. 

Schrifton, the pilot, appeared to be the leader of the ship’s company. With 
the can of liquor in his hand, he danced and sang, snapped his fingers and peered 
with his one eye, like a demon, upon Philip ; and they would fall and roll with 
screams of laughter in the scuppers. More liquor was* handed upas fast as it 
wascalled for. Oaths, shrieks, laughter, were mingled together ; the men at the 
helm lashed it amidships, and hastened to join their companions, and the Ter 
Schilling flew before the gale ; the fore-staysail being the only sail set, checking her, 
as she yawed to starboard or to port. 
der. Strange, thought he, that I should stand here che only one left now capable 
of acting,—that I should be fated to look upon this scene of horror and disgust by 
myself,—should here wait the severing of this vessel's timbers,—the loss of 
life which must accompany it,—the only one calm and collected, or aware of 
what must soon take place. God forgive me, but I appear, useless and impotent 
as I am, to stand here like the master of the storm,—separated as it were by fate 
from my brother mortals for my own peculiar destiny. It must be so. This 
wreck then must not be for me,—I feel that it is not,—that I have a charmed life, 
or rather a protracted one to fulfil the oath I registered in heaven. But the wind 
is not so loud, surely the water is not so rough,—my forebodings may be wrong, 
and all may yet be saved. Heaven grant it. For how melancholy, how lament- 
able is it, to behold men created in God's image, leaving the world, disgraced 
below the brute creation! 

Philip was right in supposing that the wind was not so strong, nor the sea so 
high. The vessel, after running to the southward till past Table Bay, had, by the 
alteration made in her course, entered into False Bay, where, to a certain degree, 
she was sheltered from the violence of the winds and waves. But, although the 
water was smoother, the waves were still more than sufficient to beat to pieces 
any vessel which might run on shore at the bottom of the bay, to which point the 
Ter Schilling was now running: so far it offered a better chance of escape, as— 
instead of the rocky coast outside, against which, had the vessel run, a few se- 
conds would have insured their destruction—there was a shelving beach of loose 
sand But of this Philip could, of course, have no knowledge ; the land at the 
entrance of the Bay had been run by, unperceived in the darkness of the night. 
About twenty minutes more had passed away, when Philip observed that the 
whole sea around them was one continued foam. He had hardly time for conjec- 
ture before the ship struck heavily on the sands, and the remaining masts fell by 
the board. 

The crash of the falling masts, the heavy beating of the ship on the sands, 
which caused many of her timbers to part, with a whole sea which swept clean 
over the fated vessel, checked the songs and drunken revelry of the crew 
Another minute, and the vessel was swung round on her broadside to the sea and 
lay on her beam-ends. 
while the intoxicated seamen floundered in the water to leeward, and attempted 
to gain the other side of the vessel. 
body of Mynheer Kloots sink down in the water, which now was several feet 


deep on the lee side of the deck, without any apparent effort on the part of the 


captain to save himself. He was then gone, and there were no hopes for him 


Philip thought of Hillebrant, and hastened down below ; he found him still in his | provisions 
He lifted hin out, and with difficulty climbed 
with him on deck, and laid him in the long-boat on the booms as the best chance 
To this boat, the only one which could be made available, 
the crew had also repaired ; but they repulsed Philip, who would also have got into 
her; and, as the sea made clean breakers over them, they cast loose the lashings 


bed-place lying against the side. 


of saving his life 


Such was the gravity of the black under this strange costume, for, in every other 
respect, he was naked, that, at any other time, Philip would have been induced 
to laugh heartily, but his feelings were now too acute. He rose upon his feet and 
stood by the side of the Hottentot, who still continued immovable, and certainly 
withcut the slightest appearance of hostile intentions. 

A sensation of overpowering thirst now seized upon Philip, and he made signs 
that he wished to drink. The Hottentot motioned to him to follow, and led over 
the sand-hills to the beach, when Philip discovered upwards of fifty men, who 
were busy selecting various articles from the scattered stores of the vessel. It 
was evident by the respect paid to Philip’s conductor, that he was the chief of the 
kraal. A few words, uttered with the greatest solemnity, were sufficient to pro- 





duce what Philip required, a small quantity of dirty water from a calabash, 
which was, to him, delicious. His conductor then waved to him to take a seat 
on the sand. 

It was a novel and appalling, yet still a ludicrous scene ; the white sand, with 
the strong glare of the sun, strewed with the fragments of the vessel, with casks 
and bales of merchandise—the running surge with its white foam extending far 
into the offing, throwing about bere and there some particles of the wreck —the 
bones of whales which had been driven on shore in some former gale, and which 
now, half buried in the sand, showed portions of the huge skeletons—the man- 
gled bodies of his late companions, whose clothes it appeared had been untouched 
by the savages, with the exception of the buttons, which were eagerly sought 
after. The naked Hottentots (for it was summer time, and they wore not the 
sheepskin krosses) gravely stepping up and down the sand, picking up everything 
that was of no value, and leaving all that civilized people would have coveted ; 
and, to crown the whole, the chief, who sat in the still bloody skin of Johannes 
and the broad-bottomed wig of. Mynheer Stroom, with all the gravity of a lord- 
chancellor in his countenance, and without the slightest idea that he was in any 
way ridiculous, produced perhaps one of the strangest and most chaotic tableaux 
that ever was witnessed. 

Although, at that time, the Dutch had not very long formed their settlement at 
the Cape, a considerable traffic had been, for many years, carried on with the na- 
tives for skins and other African productions. ‘The Hottentots were therefore no 
strangers to vessels, and, as hitherto they had been treated with kindness, were 








Philip remained on deck by the poop-lad- | 


Philip, who was to windward, clung to the bulwark, | 


Much to Philip’s horror, he perceived the 


well disposed towards Europeans. After atime, the Hottentots began to collect 
all the wood which appeared to have iron in it, and made them up in several 
piles, and set them on fire. The chief then made a sign to Philip, to ask him 
if he was hungry; Philip replied in the affirmative, when his new acquaintance 
put his hand into a bag made of goatskin, and pulled out a handful of very large 
| beetles, and presented them to him. Philip refused them with marks of disgust, 
| upon which the chief very sedately cracked and ate them ; and having finished 
| the whole handful, rose, and made a sign to Philip to follow him. As Philip rose, 
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up his peculiar destiny. He felt that there was still some happiness in store 
for him, that his life was to be chequered with alternate privation and repose, 
and that the prospect of futurity was not to be one contiaued chain of suffering 
until death. 

He was kindly received by the captain of the vessel, who freely gave him a 
passage home; and, in three months, without any events worth relating, 
Philip Vanderdecken found himself once more at anchor before the town of 
Amsterdam.—( To be continued.) 


Suntitary. 


Queen's Boots.—In Rutland is the ancient village of Ketton. Its tenure is 
by knight’s service ; and it is a curious fact that the sheriff of the county col- 
lects annually a rent of 2s. from the inhabitants “ pro ocreis regine,” which can 
only be translated “ for the Queen’s boots.” 


A mushroom, measuring eight inches in diameter, 24 inches in circumference, 
and four inches round the stalk, was gathered in the Yowlamb Close, Stapleford, 
by Mr. Stewartson, on Saturday last.—Nottingham Review. 

Law Appointments, Scotland.—Lord Gillies having resigned his seat as a 
criminal judge, in consequence of his appointment as Baron of Exchequer, in 
room of Sir P. Murray, the last remaining baron, Lord Cockburn has been nomi- 
nated his successor in the Justiciary Court. 

Miss Rice, the daughter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Miss Pon- 
sonby, have been appointed maids of honour to the Queen. 


The Queen has appointed the Marchioness of Lansdowne to a distinguished 
situation which will place her at the head of the Sovereign's household. The 
Marchioness of Tavistock and the Countess of Minto are to be the ladies of the 
bedchamber to the Queen. 


The appointment of mistress of the robes, which it is understood the Duchess 
of Sutherland has accepted, was held during the late reign by the venerable Dow- 
ager Duchess of Leeds, the mother of the present duke. 


His late Majesty died in the same apartment in which George IV. breathed his 
last. About two hours previously to the death of the King, it was thought ne- 
cessary to remove his Majesty from one chamber to another, in the hope that the 
change of air might assist respiration. The room into which his Majesty was 
carried, happened by mere accident, to be that in which George IV. expired, and 
there William IV. died also. 

The first twenty miles of the London and Birmingham Railway will be opened 
next week. Passengers will start from Euston Grove, and those with merchan- 
dise from Camden Town. 


On Saturday, the magnificent gates manufactured by Mr. Bramah for the front. 
of Buckingham Palace were removed from his factory, and they are now being 
erected under the marble archway. Her Majesty has expressed her wish that 
the Palace might be got ready for her town residence as soon as possible.— Post. 

At the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, a woman was charged with attempting to 
smuggle 1,228 ells of French blonde lace, which was found stuffed into her “ bus- 
tle,” as she was leaving Calais steamer. A lace-manufacturer stated, that he 
could not distinguish the difference between French blond and the imitation of it 
made in Buckinghamshire. 

George If. used to say, when riding through Brentford in dirty weather, “ F 
do love this place, it is so like Yarmony.” 

The University of Athens was opened by King Otho on the 15th of May 
with much pomp, but not one student had presented himself for admission. 

With the exception of his late Majesty, all the Sovereigns of England, from 
the death of William III, have died on Saturday. The last named Monarch died 
on Saturday, March 8, 1702; Queen Anne, on Saturday, August 1, 1714; 
George I, soon after midnight, Saturday, June 10, 1727; George IT. on Satur- 
day, October 25, 1760 ; George III, on Saturday, January 22, 1820 ; and George 
IV, Saturday, June 26, 1830. 

The western part of the metropolis is about to be decorated by an equestrian. 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, or some other magnificent production of the 
art of sculpture, for the distinct purpose of testifying the public gratitude and 
admiration of his Grace’s unparalleled military achievements. 

The engineer of the Hull steamboat, by the explosion of which so many lives 
were recently lost, has been committed, on the coroner's warrant, to take his trial 
for manslaughter. 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, in the right of his mother, the late Baroness, suc- 
ceeds to the office of Great Chamberlain of England, held during the late reign 
by the Marquess Cholmondely. ‘This is the second reign the Noble Baron has 
exercised the functions of the office, which he filled while Lord Gwydyr, at the 
coronation of his late Majesty George IV. It is exercised, being hereditary, in 
alternate reigns by the families of Drummond and Cholmondeley. 

The Princess Victoria has presented to Mr. H. Codd(the Magistrate of Wor- 
ship-street) a donation of fifty guineas towards the establishment of a literary and 
scientific institution at Kensington, Mr. Codd being chairman of the committee 
engaged in forming it. 

The Marquess of Sligo has gone to Italy for the benefit of his health. His: 
Lordship’s family remain in town. 

The Earl of Albemarle, it is generally believed, willbe appointed Master of the 
Horse to the Queen. 





VICTORIA THE QUEEN. 
All hail to thee! queen of the fair and the brave ! 
Let the bold song of joy reach the skies ; 
Bright, bright o'er the foam of her own subject wave 
See the star of Victoria arise ! 
Young queen of the ocean—prophetic our fire 
To hail thee the greatest we've seen ; 
Hark ! the thundering strain of the old sea-god’s quire 
To welcome Victoria the queen. 


May years full of glory and loyalty’s love, 
Be thine in thy place of renown ; 
To say that we honour thee, means not enough, 
For Britons all honour the crown. 
But the crown that encircles young beauty’s fair brow 
With fonder devotion is seen ; 
And chivalry sheds its romance o'er the vow 
We pledge to Victoria the queen. 


Long, long, royal maid, may the olive entwine 
With the laurels that circle thy crown ; 

But if war should arouse the old lion again, 
*T will be to increase thy renown. 

To battle, while rushing, each heart would beat high 
To triumph, as wont we have been ; 

Propitious to conquest, our bold battle-cry, 


” 


* Victoria! for England's fair queen ! 





| he perceived floating on the surf his own chest ; he hastened to it, and made 
| signs that it was his, took the key out of his pocket and opened it, and then made | 
| 
| 


up a bundle of articles most useful, not forgetting a bag of guilders. His con- | 
ductor made no objection, but calling to one of the men near, pointed out the lock | 
and hinges to him, and then set off, followed by Philip, across the sand hills. In | 
avout an hour they arrived at the kraal, consisting of low huts covered with skins, 
and were met by women and children, who appeared to be in high admiration of | 
their chief ’s new attire, and showed every kindness to Philip, bringing him milk, | 
which he drank eagerly. Philip surveyed these daughters of Eve, and, as he 
turned from their offensive greasy attire, their strange forms, and hideous features, 
sighed, and thought of his charming Amine. 

The sun was now setting, and Philip still felt fatigued. 
| he wished to repose. 


He made signs that 
They led him into a hut, and, surrounded as he was with 
| filth, his nose assailed with every variety of bad smell, and attacked by insects, 

he laid his head on his bundle, and uttering a short prayer of thanksgiving, was 
1 goon in a sound sleep. 

The next morning, he was awakened by the chief of the kraal, accompanied by 
another man who spoke a little Dutch. He stated his wish to be taken to the 
settlement where the ships came and anchored, and was fully understood ; but 
the man said that there were no vessels in the bay at that time. Philip neverthe- 
less requested he might be taken there. As he felt that his best chance of getting 

| on board of one, would be by remaining on the spot, and, at all events, he would 
| be in the company of Europeans until one arrived. The distance he discovered 
| was but one day's march, or less. After some little conversation with the chief, 








} the man who spoke Dutch desired him to follow him, and that he would take 
| him there. Philip drank plentifully of a bow! of milk, brought him by one of the 

women, and again refusing a handful of beetles offered by the chief, took up his | 
| bundle, and followed his new acquaintance 


Towards the evening they arrived at the hills, from whence Philip had a view | 
of the Table Bay, and the few houses erected by the Dutch. 


perceived that there was a vessel under sail in the offing. On his arrival at the 
beach, to which he hastened, he found that she had sent a boat on shore for fresh | 
He accosted the people, told them who he was, the fatal wreck of 
the Ter Schilling, and his wish to embark. 


| The officer in charge of the boat willingly consented to take him on board, and 
| informed Philip that they were homeward bound. Philip’s heart leaped at the 


intelligence. Had she been outward bound, he would have joined her; but now 


To his delight, he | 


he had a prospect of again secing his dear Amine before he re-embarked to follow 


Thirty-two Peers (exclusive of Bishops) have died since the last genera 


| election in January, 1835. 


The Enghsh in France.-—The following official return of the number of 
resident English in this country, as presented by Monsieur le Prefet de Police 
de Paris to his Excellency the Minister of the Interior, up to the Ist instant, is 
rather interesting, as it is one third more than this time last year, viz. :—Paris, 
24,000 to 25,000 ; Versailles, St. Cloud, St. Germain, &c. &c., 3,000 ; Havre de 
Grace, Caen, &c., 4,000; Dieppe, Rouen, and environs, 3,000 ; Tours, Orleans, 
Fontainbleau, &c., 2,000 ; Bordeaux, Toulouse, Bayonne, Barresses, Pau, Mont- 
pellier, Marsielles, Toulon, Hieres, Aix, Avignon, and Lyons, 6,000; St. Quen- 
ten, Cambria, Valenciennes, Douai, and Lille, 1,000 ; St. Omer, Mont Cassel, 
&c., 1,500 to 1,800; Dunkerque, Bergues, Bourbuorg, &c., 1,000to 1,200 ; 
Calais, Basse Ville, St. Pierre, Coulogne, and Guines, 5,000 to 6,000 ; and in Bou- 
logne and its environs there are from 6,000 to 7,000 actual residents, exclusive of 
the thousands who only pass through it, or remain but for a short ime. Admit- 
ting that each person spends onan average five francs per diem, the annual sum 
expended in this country by the domiciled English alone would be 109,500,000f., 
which, at the exchange of 25f., amyunts to about £4,380,000 ster. 

Dupuytren.—Dupuytren excelled in a high degree in forming a diagnosis of dis- 
ease. A man had received, a considerable time before he applied to Dupuytren, 
a blow on the head. The original accident was not severe, but nervous symptoms 
subsequently appeared, which obliged himto apply to a surgeon. Dupuytren 
having examined the man, said to his assistants, ‘“ Have the trepanning instru- 
ments ready to-morrow.”’ The students were astonished at this decison, as the 
symtoms did not appear to them to require such a serious means of cure. 
But Dupuytren had detected (or divined some might say) the presence of an 
abscess in the cerebral matter. The bone was sawn through; no diseased ap- 
pearance was exhibited ; the dura matter was healthy ; it was cut through and 
still no disease appeared. It was then that Dupuytren, with a degree of boldness 
which bas seldom been equalled in the annals of surgery, plunged a bhistoury 
into the substance of the brain. An abundant discharge of purulent matter was 
the consequence! Numerous other instances of his diagnostic powers are well 
remembered. A lady had been treated during several years for cancer of the 
uterus. A surgeon of distinction had so designated the disease. Dupuytren was 
at last consulted; he declared that the disease was polypus, and that an opera- 

| tion would be attended with perfect success. He operated, and in three days 
| the lady went tothe opera.— Lancet 
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An Argument for being Married in Church.—There is something very solemn 
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in witnessing the ratification of a union that death alone can dissolve, when the in- 
dividuals forming it are fully penetrated with the importance, the holiness of the 
duties they are undertaking. Mary (no longer Mary Howard) preferred being mar- 
ried in the parish Church to having the ceremony performed at home. I ventured 
to ask her the reason yesterday when we were alone ; and she told me, that, having 
been baptised, confirmed, and having received the sacrament in that church, she 
wishedto pledge her faith at the same altar. ‘* My mother, too sleeps there,” 


added Mary, with a tear trembling in hereye ; ‘** and this is a strong inducement 
to me ; it is as though it sanctified still more solemnly my marriage.”—Countess 
of Blessington’s Victims of Society. 





Funeral of William the Fourth. | 


From the London papers. 


The remains of our late and justly beloved and ever to be Jamented Sovereign, 
Wiliam the Fourth, were yesterday consigned to their last silent abode, the 
tomb of hisancestors. His illustrious spirit, we confidently hope and trust, will 
receive from the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords, that crown of eternal 
bliss which his distinguished, patriotic, and glorious reign on earth leaves us fondly 
to expect the almighty disposer of events, the merciful judge of the actions of 
men, has not, in his heavenly indulgence, considered him unworthy to inherit. 

The first intimation which was given of the melancholy duty appointed for the 
day was the flring of cannon at intervals of ten minutes. Twelve nine-pounders 
arrived from Woolwich, on Friday evening, under the command of Colonel Cleve- 
land, and these were stationed inthe long walk, they continued firing all day, 
up to the hour appointed for the procession, at theintervals mentioned. At nine 
o'clock they were fired every five minutes, and upon the procession entering the 
chapel, they were discharged at minute time. The bells of the church and the 
castle were also kept tolling throughout the day. In addition to the division of 
the metropolitan police, the following troops (the greater portion of them having 

We only arrived on Friday evening), were also employed on duty and the procession 

—namely, Ist life guards, one squadron ; 2d life guards, one squadron; royal 
horse guards, one squadron ; 12th royal lancers, 1st battalion grenadier guards, 
200 men from the 2d and 3d battalions of grenadier guards, 2d battalion Cold- 
stream guards, four companies of the Ist battalion of fusileer guards, four com- 
panies of the battalion of fusileer guards, with the Queen's colours of the respec- 
tive battalions. Of these the grenadier guards are stationed at Windsor, andthe 
others were marched in from their respective stations at Old Windsor, Datchet, 
Clewer, Stains, Egham, and Slough. ‘The foot guards were under the im- 
mediate orders of Colonel D*Oyley of the grenadiers, and the whole of the 
troops, including the artillery, were placed under the command of Major-General 
Sir Charles Dalbiac, K.C.H. As was anticipated, upon the +mival of the 
hour for opening the apartment to-day atten o'clock, the pressure for admission 
atthe public entrance was very great, considerable numbers having collected 
at the first barrier for some time previous to the appointed hour. Only a certain 
number were, however, admitted ata time, and notwithstanding the exposure 
to a burning sun, the p: ople waited with the utmost patience and resignation, and 
submitted to the inconvenience of the pressure without murmuring. 

At three o'clock, when the admission to see the lying-in-state ceased, the offi- 
cers commenced clearing che quadrangle, the upper and lower court yards, and 
the platform, of all those who were not officially employed, and soon after the 
gates were closed to prevent entrance till the hour appointed for admission in the 
evening. 

On our entranée to the state apartment, which was hung in black cloth, as 
also the great staircase and the communication leading therefrom, in which were 
stationed Gentlemen-at-Arms and Yeomen of the Guard, we found the remains 
of his late Most Sacred Majesty, King William the IV. of blessed memory, lying 

! in state in the Waterloo Chamber of Windsor Castle, attended by one of the 
5 Lords of his late Majesty's bed-chamber, two Grooms of his late Majesty's bed- 
chamber, two officers at Arms, four of his late Majesty’s Gentlemen at Arms, six 





hy 
ee) of the Honourable Band of Gentlemen-at-Arms, and eight of the Yeomen of the 


ma Guard. ‘The Royal Body was covered with a purple velvet pall, bearing thereon 
wet escutcheons of the Royal Arms, with the Imperial crown of the United Kingdom 
and the Royal crown of Hanover laid thereon. The Royal Corpse was placed 
under a canopy of purple cloth, also bearing escutcheons; the Royal standard 
was suspended under the canopy, and over the Royal body; and the following 
vam banners, viz, the United banner, the banner of St. George, the banner of Scot- 
land, the banner of Ireland, the banner of Hanover, and the banner of Bruns- 
Ma, wick, were supported by the Gentlemen-at-Arms, and arranged on each side of 
wm the Royal Body. At the head of the corpse were seated the Lord of the Bed- 
chamber between two Grooms of the Bedchamber, as supporters ; on each side 
of the body two Gentlemen Ushers of his late Majesty ; and the officers of Arms 
stood at the feet. 
It is but justice to state that the soldiers on duty at the gate performed their 
a very irksome task with mach forbearance and good feeling. Captain Wood, the 
candidate for Middlesex, was the officer, we understood, in command. Upon en- 
Gag tering the lower court-yard, we observed that the communication with the upper 
court was completely closed—-the admission to the latter and the Quadrangle be- 
wa ing by the iron gates on the Castle-hill. This arrangement was a very judicious 
fa one, as it prevented any very great assemblage at particular parts of the platform, 
‘4a by scattering the people with more regularity over the whole extent of the Quad- 
“4% rangle and upper and lower courts. In addition to the military on duty as guard, 
¢f the division of the metropolitan police, under the direction of several superin- 
tendents, were stationed at the different barriers, but in several instances a good 
ae deal of dissatisfaction was expressed at their conduct, and it seemed as if they 
aoe were not properly aware of the different duties they had to perform. 


% 
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About 
Meee half-past six the military were marched into the lower court-yard, and were ar- 
ranged in the manner prescribed in the order issued by the commander-in-chief. 
, The platform was lined with men from the grenadier guards, the 2d battalion of 
tei Coldstream guards, and the Ist and 2d battalion, Scotch fusileer guards. Within 


sag 
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ua the chapel, outside the screen, from the door of the chapel to the end of the south 
Mea aisle, was lined by men of the foot guards. The centre of the chapel was lined 
bee by dismounted men of the household brigade ; and from the side door ouside the 
mea choir to the platform, was lined by foot guards. The bands were placed on the 
is right of their respective battalions. ‘The Duke of Sussex, we understood, en- 
a tered the castle a little after seven o'clock, and at this time the carriages of the 
fe noblemen and others, who were to take a part in the ceremony, were arriving in 
Mace succession in the upper quadrangle. At eight o'clock all those who were sum- 
Hest mnoned to appear in the procession, assembled in St. George's Hall, where Sir 
wer W. Woods, assisted by his heralds at arms, called over the names, end placed 
ies each in the position assigned in the official order of the ceremonial. This duty 

occupied a short time, and meanwlule preparations were making at the foot of the 


Vs # grand staircase which leads to the Waterloo Gallery, where the body lay in state, 
fam by the removal of the barriers which had been erected in the hall. The funeral car 
Pj was placed in a convenient position to receive the coffin, and within a few 


minutes of nine o'clock, it was communicated every thing was ready. The pro- 
cession, which had assembled in St. George's Hall, then passed into the Water- 
loo Gallery, and through the apartment which had been fitted up for the lying 
in state; from thence through the vestibule, down the grand staircase into the 
hall, and turning to the right through the south door to the commencement of the 
wan platform. In the meantime, the guards who lined the platform, were stationed 
m@ as described, every third or fourth man bearing a lighted flambeau. The officer in 
4 command gave orders to reverse arms, and exactly at nine o'clock a rocket was 
MS discharged as a signal, and the cannou in the long walk commenced firing minute 
guns. The bands commenced playing the Dead March in Saul, and the proces- 
cession moved forward in the following order 
Trumpets and Kettle Drums, and Drums and Fifes of the Foot Guards. 
Drums and I*ifes of the Royal Household. 
Trumpets and Keitle Drums of the Royal Household 
Knight Marshal's Men, two and two, with black Staves. 
The Knight Marshal 
Naval Knights of Windsor 
Military Knights of Windsor 
Pages of her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
Pages of his late Majesty. 
Apothecary to his late Majesty. Surgeons to his late Majesty's Household 
The Curate of Windsor. The Vicar of Windsor. 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his late Majesty 
Pages of Honour to his late Majesty 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to his late Majesty 
Serjeant Surgeons to his late Majesty 
Physicians in Ordinary to his late Majesty 
Houschold Chaplain to his late Majesty 


Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloceste: 
Equerries to her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
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Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 


Quarter Master-General of the Forces. 


Aides-de-Camp to his late Majesty. 


Adjutant-General of the Forces. 


Equerries to her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 


Equerries to his late Majesty. 


Clerk Marshal and First Equerry to his late Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers to her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty. 

Groom of the Robes to his Jate Majesty. 
Grooms of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty. 
Master of the Robes to his late Majesty. 


Solicitor-General. 


Attorney-General. 


Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


The Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exehequer. 
The Vice-Chancellor of England. 


Judges of the Court of Bankruptey. 


Barons of the Exchequer. 


Chief Judge of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


The Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 
The Master of the Rolls. 


The Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench. 
Officers of the Board of Green Cloth, viz.:— 


Master of his late Majesiy’s 
ay Household. 


Treasurer of his late 
Majesty’s Household. 


Controller of his late 
Majesty's Household. 


Privy Councillors (not Peers) attended by the Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. 


The Earl Marshal of England. 
The Lord Privy Seal. 


Captain of the Yeomen of 


the Guard. 


Groom of the stole to 
his late Majesty. 


The Banner of Brunswick 
The Banner of Ireland. 
The Banner of St. George 


Supporter : 
Gentleman 
Usher 
to His 
late 
Majesty. 


Pursuivant. 
Eldest Sons or Barons. 
Eldest Sons of Vicounts 

Pursuivant. 

Barons. 
Pursuivant. 
Bishops. 
Pursuivant. 
Eldest Sons of Earls 
Pursuivant. 
Viscouats. 
Eldest Sons of Marquesses 
Herald. 

Earls. 

Herald. 

Eldest Sons of Dukes 
Herald. 
Marquesses. 
Herald. 

Dukes. 

Herald. 

The Minister of State of Hanover. 


Herald. 
Archbishops. 
he Lord Chancellor. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Norroy King of Arms. 


The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain. 
The Lord President of the Council. 


Lords of his late Majesty’s Bedchamber. 


Captain of the Hon. Corps of 


_ Gentlemen at Arms. 
Master vf the Horse to her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 


Banners to be borne by Peers—viz. 


Master of the Horse to 
his late Majesty. 


The Banner of Hanover. 
The Banner of Scotland. 
The Union Banner. 


THE ROYAL STANDARD. 
THE ROYAL CROWN OF HANOVER, 


Borne on a Purple Velvet Cushion by the Secretary of the Hanoverian Legation, 





Supporter : 
Gentleman 
Usher 
to His 
late 
Majesty. 


THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Borne on a Purple Velvet Cushior, by Clarenceux King of Arms. 


Supporter : 
Gentleman 
Usher 
to His 


late Majesty. 





Supporter . 
Gentleman 
Usher 
to His 
late Majesty. 


The Lord Steward of his late Majesty's Household. 
Vice-Chamberlain 
to Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, in the 
absence of Her Majesty's 
Lord Chamberlain. 


Gentleman 
Usher to 
His late Majesty 


Supporters of the 


Canopy, 


Five 
assisted by 


Eight 


Supporters of 


Pall, 


THREE 


assisted by 


Two Eldest Sons of 


Dukes 


Gentleman Usher 
Daily Waiter 
to His late 


Majesty 


His 


S Ippo ter 


A Duke 


PEERs, 


Admirals. 


the 


Dukes, 


The Lord Chamberlain 
of his late 
Majesty’s Household. 


The Roval Bos. 





\aerrorcy 


Covered with a Purple Velvet Pall, 
adorned with 


Supporters of t 


Vice-Chamberlain 


of His late Majesty’s 


Household. 


Gentleman 
Usher to 
His late Majesty. 


Supporters of the 


Canopy, 


Five Peers, 


assisted by 


Eight General Officers. 


ie 


Pall, 


Taree Dvxes, 


assisted by 


Two Eldest Sons of 


Dukes 


Ten Escutcheons of the Imperial Arms, 


under 
A Canopy of Purple Velvet 
Garter Principal 
King of Arms, 
bearing his 
Sceptre 
THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
Rovat Hieuness tHe Duke or S 
in along Black Cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter 
embroidered thereon, wearing the 
Collar of that Most Noble Order 
Train Bearers—Two Dukes 


Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, 
bearing his 


Rod 
SSEA 
Supporter 
A Duke 
ret eo 











Sixteen Peers, Assistants to the Chief Mourner. 


PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL. 
His Rovyat Hiecuness tHe Duke or Campripnae, 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of the Order of the Garter 
embroidered thereon, and wearing the Collar of that 
Most Noble Order ; 
His Train borne by two Gentlemen of his Royal Highness’‘s 
Household. 
His Royat Hicuness Prince Greorce or 
CAMBRIDGE, 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of the Order of the 
Garter embroidered thereon, and wearing the 
Collar of that Most Noble Order ; 
His Train borne by Two Gentlemen. 
The Executors named in the Will of his late Most Sacred 
Majesty. 
His Serene Hicuness tHE Reieninc Duke or 
Saxe Meininoen, K.G. 

His Serene Hicuness tue Prince or LEinincen. 
His Serene Hicuness Prince Ernest or Hesse 
PuiviprstHaL BarcHrELD, G.C.D. 

Gentlemen at Arms, with their axes reversed. 
Yeomen of the Guard, with their partisans reversed. 

Upon the arrival of the procession at the south door of St. George's chapel, 
the trumpets and drums, and the knight marshal’s men, were filed off without 
the door, and at about 10 o'clock the procession entered the chapel. During its 
progress down the platform, the utmost silence prevailed, and the effect of the 
solemn music, and the firing of the guns in the distance, was of the most impres- 
sive kind. The coffin, we should have stated, was placed upon a bier, which 
moved upon hidden wheels, and as its motion was an inclined plane all the way, 
its progress was without any impediment or difficulty. Of all the personages in 
the procession, the appearance of the Duke of Sussex, the chief mourner, ex- 
cited the greatest interest; and notwithstanding the fears which were appre- 
hended that the fatigue would have been too great for his state of health, he 
sustained his melancholy task without suffering any bodily inconvenience. 

THE NORTH AISLE. 

In the aisle the arrangements appeared to be precisely similar to those observ- 
able at the last royal obsequies. The northern side of the chapel was fitted up 
with a gallery of benches covered with black cloth, and the wall hung with the 
same material, while the south aisle was destitute of these mournful trappings. 
The platform running up the nave of the chapel was covered with black c!oth, 
enclosed on each side by a rail similarly enveloped. Along the south aisle was 
stationed on each side a file of the foot guards, ainongst whom were interspersed, 
in convenient situations, the young gentlemen of Eton. The platform was lined 
at either side by soldiers of the life guards and Oxford blues, every second or 
third man bearing a waxen torch. The number of persons assembled in this por- 
tion of the sacred edifice appeared to be considerably larger than on the former 
occasion, but this accession of spectators did not create any departure from the 
spirit which eught to govern such a scene. There was, if not adepth of inten- 
sity of emotion, at least a gravity and quietness of deportment well suited to the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

At five minutes before ten, the trumpets and muffled drums were heard at a 
distance, announcing that the Procession was on its way to the chapel, and instan- 
taneously the hum and bustle inseparable from an unoccupied assemblage gave 
place to the most intense and breathless attention. The effect of this solemn and 
impressive appeal was, liowever, somewhat marred by the stern tones of the offi- 
cer in command, ordering his men to present arms as the leaders of the proces- 
sion presented themselves at St. George’s Gate. Here the body was received 
by the ecclesiastical functionaries of Windsor, with which accession to its num- 
bers the procession advanced through the south aisle, and, turning up the nave, 
proceeded along the platform to the door opening into the choir. During this 
interval, including also the progress from the state apartments, the bells continued 


to toll, and the guns to fire at minute time. 


THE CHOIR. 

3efore we describe the entrance of the procession into the choir of the cha- 
pel, let us revert a moment to what had previously occurred there, in the way of 
preparation. After having encountered the turmoil at the South Court Gate, 
which was grievously aggravated through the arrangemeat of sending the troops, 
both horse and foot, who were to take part in the procession, then, and not till 
then, to their posts, through the dense crowd who were there pressing forward for 
admission, and after having escaped the confusion of the court itself, we, in com- 
pany with a few others having the same destination, mad® our way through the 
aisles of the chapel, and took post at the door of the organ screen, which sepa- 
rates the choir from the nave of the building. Here the influence of a very dif- 
ferent scene from that through which we had just passed was well calculated to 
subdue any over-excitement experienced by us at that moment. On the one side, 
the delicate grating of the screen doors allowed a full view of the choir, solitary, 
silent, and most solemn; on the other, the nave appeared occupied by the plumed 
and cuirassed Life Guards, and all glowing with the mild rich light of the setting 
sun, suffused through a thousand kaleidescope colours of the great painted win- 
dows by which its entire western extremity is occupied. In the choir a few offi- 
cials occasioually passed and repassed; but chiefly to make the last arrange- 
ments at the opening into the royal vault. This aperture occurs, as most of our 
readers know, within a few feet of the steps of the altar, and in the central line 
of the choir. Over it, and surmounted by the crown royal, was raised a large 
square canopy. of deep purple velvet, which added to, rather than interfered with, 
the general solemn and sombre character of all around. 
seen the altar, on which was ranged the gorgeous ceremonial plate of the chapel, 
gilt or golden, and rough with antique chasing, and also the fine painting of the 
Last Supper ; above appeared, almost like a reality, West's painting of the Re- 
surrection. All the lower part of the choir was hung with black cloth, except 
the almost equally dark oaken tracery and spiracles of the knights’ stalls. In a 
word, there was onthis occasion a general religious funereal appearance about this 
last resting-place of royalty, well calculated to redeem any impression of mere 
pageantry which other portions of the ceremonials of mourning might chance to 
convey. The open silent tomb seemed to await its tenant. 

Through the considerate and manifestly judicious arrangements of the earl 
marshal's office, those geutlemen who here attended for the press, were admitted 





3eneath it could be § 


to the choir, and accommodated with a good position to observe the whole ap- [ 


proaching proceedings. It was eight o’clock—the choir was lit up. Ten ormolu 
branches with wax lights, and numerous branches attached to the knight’s stalls 
and the reading desks, in which long slender tapers were placed, threw a power- 
ful illumination over the whole place, at once overcoming the Jast twilight, and 
making every object seem more black than before, except the plate on the altar, 
and the bannerets and blazonry over the knight’s stalls. A long uninterrupted 
pause of at least an hour now ensued, allowing the few persons in the choir full 
time to indulge in such feelings as their position suggested, and also to mark the 
small and slightly abutting Gothic screens in front of what are called the royal 
closets. ‘These appear to the left of the altar, and immediately overlooking 1t. 
The openings of the stone work are very narrow, and almost completely seclude 
the occupants of the closets. As it was understood that her Majesty would wit- 
ness his late Majesty's interment, it was impossible to refrain from scrutinizing 
these receptacles with respectful interest. Meantime nothjng was heard but the 
tolling of the great bell of Windsor, the bells of Eton and the town church, and 
the report of the minute guns. 

At length, about nine o'clock, the rnsh of a rocket was distinctly heard from 
without, and we knew that the procession from the castle had set out. Another 


—C7 


hour had, however, still to pass before it was to enter within the walls of the j 


chapel 

From the moment of the signal for the commencement of the advance, every 
ear was anxiously attentive for sounds indicative of the approach. Yet three 
quarters of an hour at | 
was perceived by those in the chapel; gradually it seemed to fall nearer; the 
trumpets also came like an echo. When at length the dull beat of the former, 
and the clear wail of the latter were unequivocally heard, a band of trumpets 
stationed immediately outside the chapel broke forth into a response, with the 
most exquisitely melancholy harmony conceivable, swelling and falling through 
all tue sublime fluctuations of touching sounds, so eloquently combined in the 
** Dead March in Saul.” Whenever this divine music accompanies the dead to 
the grave, be it in splendid cathedral, or on the lone hill side, where it has been 
many a soldier's requiem, it alone breaks up the fountains of the heart, and 
makes them swell with sympathy for the sufferings, the sorrow, the bereavement 
wrought by death 

It was rather past ten when the head of the procession reached the south door 
of the chapel. About this time we noticed that one of the royal closets became 
occupied by females in the deepest mourning, one of whom seemed to watch 
with perfect intenseness the succeeding scene, but whose countenance was im- 
perceptible, in consequence of a veil and a cambric handkerchief, the sad use of 
which seemed to be We could see no more—nor tried. We were at 
It was the Queen ; who, breaking through all 
come there to take a last glimpse of her royal consort. In 


closet were some gentlemen and a boy Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence 
1} 


incessant 

no loss to conjecture the truth 
courtly etiquette, had 
the second 


3 


was one of the number, and he appeared to be greatly afflicted. Lord Munster 
und Lord Augustus Fitzclarence, children of the king, were, we understand, also 
pre sent N 


The doors of the screen were now thrown open, and the leading portion ot 


5 t 
the procession, indeed all persons in the above programme, not immediately abouts 





the royal coffin, entered the choir, and were quickly arranged by the heralds and 
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least passed away before the faint roll of the muffled drum § 
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their pursuivants. At each side of the altar were positions rising one above the 
other like stairs, and upon these were placed the knights of Windsor ; a crowd 
of general officers, admirals, and other persons of official rank | ranged imme- 
diately nm front of them, and completely begirt the altar, presenting, what with 
their uniforms, stars, and decorations, a mass of gorgeous splendour. All knights 
of the garter immediately took possession of their stalis, while those not intended 
to be occupied during the night, were allotted to other noblenfen and church dig- 
nitaries. ‘The judges and law officers of the crown were placed in the seats be- 
neath the stalls, and in these also, if we be not mistaken, foreign ambassadors 
were also accommodated. On the ground seats a similar distribution was made. 
To the spectators from the nave and aisles the appearance of the choir at this 
moment must have been exceedingly striking, from its mixture of the sombre 
and the splendid. ‘Their glance however could have been but mornentary, for 
the coffin now advanced, and with its cortege, occupied the whole of the open 
space in the middle of the choir. Norroy king at arms, ushered in this portion 
of the procession. 

It was led by the choristers, prebendaries, &c. of the chapel, who, as they en- 
tered, singing the commencement of the service for the dead, divided at the end 
of the choir, and took up their position at each side. The sad object of all this 
imposing ceremonial was now slowly brought forward, surrounded by the signs of 
past empire, the crown imperial and that of Hanover, with the standard flags of 
the three kingdoms, the union, and the Hanoverian. We may here remark that 
we should be most happy to give our readers the names of all the noblemen and 
officers, who took prominent parts on this occasion, but we were unable to ob- 
tain the official list from the heralds, in consequence ef the late hour at which it 
was made out, and their subsequent exhaustion, while, on the other hand, amongst 
the dazzling crowd, from which we stvod at some distance, it was impossible 
to recognise many even well-known faces. 

According to the programme, the following order was to be observed in the 
choir :-— 

Upon the arrival of the procession at the south door of St. George's Chapel, the 
trumpets and drums, and the Knight Marshal’s men will file off without the door. 

At the entrance of the Chapel the Royal Body will be received by the Dean 
and Prebendaries, attended by the choirs of Windsor and of the Chapel Royal, 
(who will fall in immediately before Norroy King of Arms,) and the procession 
will move down the south aisle and up the nave, into the choir, where the Royal 
body will be placed on a platform under a canopy of purple velvet, having thereon 
escutcheons of the Royal arms and surmounted by an imperial crown, and the 
crowns and cushions will be laid thereon. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Chief Mourner, will sit on a chair at 
the head of the corpse, and the supporters will stand on each side. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, will be seated near the Chief Mourner. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty's Household will take his place at the 
feet of the corpse ; and the supporters and assistant supporters of the pall and of 
the canopy will arrange themselves on each side of the Royal body. 

The Peers, assistants to the Chief Mourner, and others, who follow the Royal 
body, will arrange themselves behind the Princes of the Blood Royal. 

The Peers bearing the banners will be arranged on each side, near the altar. 

During the service the Knights of the Garter present will occupy their res- 
pective stalls, with the exception of the supporters to the Chief Mourner, and the 
supporters of the pall. 

The Ministers of State, the great officers of the Household, the Nobility, Bish- 
ops, Privy Councillors, Judges, and Law Officers, will be placed in the vacant and 
intermediate stalls, and in the lower seats on each side of the choir. ‘The Grooms 
of the Bedchamber, Gentleman Ushers of the Privy Chamber, Equerries, and 


m others composing part of the procession, will be arranged on each side of the al- 


tar. The Gentlemen at Arms will not enter the choir, but take their station at 
the entrance, just without the choir. 

The part of the service before the interment, and the Anthem, being performed, 
the Royal body will be deposited in the vault; and the service being concluded, 
Sir William Woods, Clarenceux, Deputy to Garter Principal King of Arms, will 
pronounce near the grave the Styles of his late most sacred Majesty, of blessed 
memory. 

N. B. The Knights of the several Orders who walk in the procession, will 
wear their respective collars, with white rosettes. 

The procession from the Royal apartments to the choir of the Royal Chapel, 
will be flanked by the Grenadiers of the Foot Guards, every fourth man bearing | 
a flambeau. 

To that effect, accordingly, the procession entered the choir, though not exactly 
in the order indicated in this programme. The coffin, surrounded by its pall bear- | 
ers and the supporters of its canopy, slowly moved to the last resting place, be- 
fore being consigned to the silent vault. After having been placed under the 
canopy, the pall bearers &c. drew from it in a circle. We at once noticed the 
Dukes of Wellington (how often to figure prominent in such impressive scenes), 
of Buccleuch, of Richmond, Beaufort, Somerset, and Northumberland. Amongst 
the supporters of the canopy we observed Earl Durham and the Earl of Fingall. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex immediately took his place at the foot 
of the coffin, and facing the altar. A carpet had been spread on the place, Prince 
George of Cambridge sat at some distance behind the Duke, and the Princes of 
Meiningen, Leiningen, and Phillipsthall, stood immediately next in the succession, 
and in very splendid uniforms. The Lord Chamberlain took his place seated at 
the foot of the coffin. All her Majesty's Ministers (his late Majesty’s) came be- 
neath our eyes, Lord Melbourne, Lord J. Russell, Marquess Lansdowne, Lord 
Glenelg, Lords Howe, Palmerston, and Minto. ‘The Earl of Durham was con- 








spicuous in a peculiarly magnificent official dress, and Earl Mulgrave appeared in 
his Lord Lieutenant’s uniform. Several foreigners of distinction, besides the 
Ambassadors, were present—one was pointed out to us, whether correctly or not, 
as the Count Toreno. Baronde Stark, Lord G. Churchill, and Captain Gore, 
Equerries to his Royal Highness, Earl de Grey, Lord Charlemont, Lord Howe, 
the Marquess of Exeter. We further observed amongst those present the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and of all Ireland, the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Chester, &c. 

While all parties were quietly arranging themselves, the choristers proceeded 
with Dr. Croft’s ‘“‘I am the resurrection,” and the whole solemn service pro- 
ceeded in the following order :-— 

THE BURIAL SERVICE, AS COMPOSED BY DR. CROFT. 
‘‘T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lorp: he that believeth in me, 


though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 


me shall never die."’—John xi., 25 and 26. 

**T know that my Repeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth. And though after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall | see Gop ; whom ! shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another.”"—Job xix., 25, 26, 27. 

“We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. The Lorp gave, and the Lorp hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lorp.”—1 Timothy, vi. 7.—Job i. 21. 

At the conclusion of the above, Mr. French, one of the choir, gave out the 

proper psalms, the 39th and 90th, as follow :— 
PURCELL’S SINGLE CHANT. 

“ Psalm xxxix.—I said, | will take heed to my ways 
tongue,” &c. 

Immediately before the collect, ““O merciful God !” 

Then followed the anthem, which was sung by Messrs. Knyvett, Young, 
Vaughan, Hobbs, Harris, Sale, French, Welsh, and Master Adams, and one of 
the young gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, St. James's 

“ When the ear heard him, then it blessed him ; and when the eye saw him, it 
gave witness of him. ‘ 

“He delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. Kindness, meekness and comfort, were on his tongue. 
any virtue, and if there was any praise, he thought on these things. 

‘* His body is buried in peace, 
But his name liveth evermore.””—Handel. 

After the anthem, which came with delicious sweetness and pathos after what, 
we must confess, seemed the rather heavy music of Croft, the dean proceeded 
with the concluding portion of the ritual, which he delivered with simplicity and 
strongly-feeling emphasis which characterised his manner through the entire ser- 
vice, and allowed itto loose nothing of its deep solemnity. All that is mortal of 
the late William the Fourththen sank gradually into the tomb. Sir William 
Woods, Garter king at arms, performed the significant ceremony of throwing 
kindred earth upon the coffin, and the lords chamberlain and steward (the Mar- 
qusas of Conyngham,) broke in pieces their staves of office, and thus resigned 
tbem back to him from whose hand they came. Sir William Woods wound up 
all by proclaiming (the very vanity of vanities) his late Majesty’s titles, &c. 

In the silence which followed this consummation a rocket was heard to rush 
upwards. 

All was over. It was a little after eleven o'clock. 

The party who had occupied the chief royal closet went away silently. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex took his departure immediately. 

The princes immediately followed his royal highness, and gradually and slowly 
the remainder of the gorgeous assembly departed. Every one, however, went 
to have one parting look at the reyal coffin, which rested on its lowering machi- 
nery about three feet beneath the surface of the pavement. The broken frag- 
ments of the official rods were strewed upon it, mingled with earth 

As soon as possible, after the ceremonial was over, the heralds exerted them- 
selves to clear the choir of all its visiters during the funeral ; and then, we believe, 
the Eton boys, and persons who had occupied the aisles of the chapel, were al- 
lowed to inspect the tomb. 

It was, probably, one o'clock before all were dismissed—before all retired, and 


left the sacred edifice free frum din, to its wanted silence, and its 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, June 30.—RI1. Regt. Horse Gds.: Lt. W. R. Tyrell, to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Hill, who rets.; Cor. Hon. C. H. Cust, to be Lt. by pur. v. Tyrell ; A. 
B. P. Hood, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Cust.—1st Regt. Diag. Gds.: T. R. 
Mills, Gent, to be Cor. by pur. v. White, who rets.—4th Regt. Drag Gds.: Lt. 
A. D. Tait to be Capt. by pur. v. Burrell, who rets.; Cor. C. P. Ibvetson, to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Tait; W. B. Prendergast, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Ibbetson.— 
5th Regt. Drag. Gas.: Cor. A. R. Hamilton, to be Lt. by pur. v. Shawe, who 
rets.; A. Prime, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Hamilton,—3d Regt. Lgt. Drags.: 
Maj. G. G. Tuite. to be Lt. Col. without pur.; Maj. H. Andrews, from the h. p. 
4 the Cape Corps, to be Maj.; Capt. C. G. Slade, to be Maj. without pur. v. 
Tuite. 

To be Captains.—Capt. C. B. Tucker, from the h. p. 24th Lgt. Drags.; Lt. J. 
Philips, from the 12th Lgt. Drags.; Lt. W. White, from the 11th Lgt. Drags.; 
Lt. J. W. Yerbury, v. Slade. 

To be Lieutenants.—Lt. J. E. Codd, from the 44th Ft.; Lt. W. H. Hadfield, 
from the 44th Ft.; Lt. S. Fisher, from the 11th Lgt. Drags.; Lt. G. Newton, 
from the 13th Ft.; Lt. J. R. H. Rose, from the 11th Lgt. Drags.; Lt. G. Forbes 
from the 4th Lt. Drags.; Lt. W. E. FitzEdward Barnes, from the 26th Ft.; Lt. 
J. H. Forrest, from the 11th Lgt. Drags.; Lt. J. Martin, from the 11th Legt. 
Drags.; Lt. J. O. Burridge, from the 11th Rgt. Lgt. Drags.; Lt. E. G. Swinton, 
from the 11th Lgt. Drags.; Cor. R. T. Montgomery, v. Yerbury. 

To be Cornets.—Cor. G. Steinbach, from the h. p. of the 12th Lgt. Drags.; 
Cor. J. C. Ralston, from the h. p. of the 25th Lgt. Drags. 

To be Assistant-Surgeon—Asst.-surg. G. Knox, from the 83d Regt. of it. 

4th Regiment of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. J. Cowell, from the 11th Regt. of Lgt. 
Drags., to be Lt. v. Forbes, app. to the 3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags.—11th do.: Cor. 
W. Cathrey, tobe Lt., by pur., v. Warrington who rets.; Cor. T. M. L. We- 
guelin, from the 16th Regt. of Lgt. Drags., to be Cor. v. Cathrey.—16th do.: F. 
C. Trower, gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Weguelin, app. to the 11th Regt. of Lgt 
Diags.—2d Regt. of Ft.: D. J. Dickinson, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Sim- 
mons, whose app. has not taken place.—Sth Ft.: Ens. A. A. Malet, to be Lt. 
without pur., v. Lay, dec.; Ens. J. Hinde to be Lt. by pur., v. Roper, prom.; R. 





candidate announced is Mr. Wood of Littleton. Mr. Byng, we suppose, is quite 
safe ;-and we daresay Mr Hume might be with proper exertion ;. but committees 
cannot be formed, or voters taken to the poll, without considerable expenditure : 
Mr Hume grudges this 

Sournwark. We hear of no opposition as yet to the sitting Members, Mr 
Harvey and Mr. Humphrey. 

Wesrminsrer. Mr. Leader and Sir George Murray will probably be elected, 
Col Evans must go out. 

Tamwortu. Mr. William Yates Peel retires, and Colonel A’Court comes 
forward on the Tory interest with Sir Robert. Mr. Townshend, whose poli- 
tics we suspect are of a dubious tinge, is at present a candidate on the anti- 
Peel, old Townshend, and bastard- Liberal interest of ‘Tamworth. 

LiveRPoo.. 
the poll in opposition to Lord Sandon and Mr. Cresswell. 

List of the present Whig-Radical Members who have declared their intention 
to retire from the boroughs they now represent at the ensuing election.— Times. 
Mr. Angerstein, Greenwich. Mr. Macleod, Sutherland. 

Colonel Anson, Stoke-upon-Trent. Mr. Maxwell, fanarkshire. 
Mr. Barham, Kendal. Sir W. Molesworth, Cornwall. 
Major Beauclerk, East Surrey. Mr. Morrison, Ipswich. 

Mr. Beaumont, Northumberland. Mr. North, Hastings. 

Earl of Belfast, Antrim. Sir R. Musgrave, Waterford. 
Sir P. Bellew, Louth. Mr. J. O'Connell, Youghal. 
Mr. Buckingham, Sheffield. Mr. Ord, Newport 

Mr. H. Bulwer, Marylebone. Mr. Phillips, Leicestershire. 
Mr. Burton, Beverley. Mr. G. Phillips, Kidderminster. 
Right Hon. G. Byng, Poole. Mr. D. Roche, Limerick. 

Mr. Colborne, Wells. Mr. Sco‘t, North Hants. 





F. Turner, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Hinde; Gent. Cad. W. M. G. M‘Mardo, | 


from the RI. Mil. Col, to be Ens., v. Malet.—9th Ft.: Lt. G. A. Tytler, from 
the 13th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Deane, who exchs.—13th Ft.: Lt. Wm 
Deane, from the 9th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. v. Tytler, who exchs.; Ens. J. W. 
Forbes, to be Lt., without pur., v. Newton, app. to the 3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags.; 
F. G. Tidy, gent., to be Ens., v. Forbes. —25th Ft.: 2d. Lt. S. M. Gildea, from 
the Ceylon Regt. to be Ens. v. Hamilton, who exchs.—26th Ft.: Lt. C.S. 


Teals, from the h. p. of the 66th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. v. J. Miller, who exchs., | 


Ens. J. W. Johnstone to be Lt. without pur., v. Berner, app to the 3d Lgt. 


Drags.; E. B. Parker, gent. to be Ens. v. Johnstone. —28th Ft.: Ens. R. Baum- | 
gartner, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Campbell, who retires ; John Ed- 


ward Harryman Pryce, gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Baumgartner.— | 


44th Ft.: Ens. R. Steuart, to be Lt. without pur. v. Hadfield app. to the 3d 
Reg. of Lgt. Drag. ; Ser. Maj. Kipling, to be Ens. v. Stuart.—5lst Ft. : 
Maj. H. Knight, from h. p. Unatt. to be Maj. v. J. Flamank, who exch. ; Capt. 





E. St. Maur, to be Maj. by pur. v. Knight, who rets.; Lt. C. A. Arey, to be | 


Capt. by pur. v. St. Maur; Ens. E. Isham, to be Lt. by pur. v. Arney; C. A. H. 
Rumbold, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Isham.—68th Ft. : J. E. Madocks, gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Beale, who rets.—83d Ft.: Staff Assistant-Surgeen R. 
J. O'Flaherty, to be Asst.-Surg. v. Knov, app. to the 3d Regt. of Lgt. 
Drag.—-84th Ft.; Ser.-Maj. J. Farrell, to be Quartermaster, v. Wat- 
son, dec.—96th Ft.: Ens. W. A. Eyton, to be Lt. by pur. vice Nixon, 
who rets.; the Hon. J. Stourton, to be Ens. by pur. vice Eyton; Lt. M. R. 
Campbell, to be Adjt. v. Nixon, who res. —Ceyl. Rifle Regt. : Ens. E. Hamilton, 
from the 25th Regt of Ft. to be 2d Lt. v. Gildea, who exchs.—Brevet : the under 
mentioned Cadets of the Hon. E. I. C. S. to have the temporary rank of Ens. 
during the period of their being placed under the command of Col. Pasley, of the 
Royal Eng. at Chatham, for field instructions in the art of sapping and mining : 
Gent. Cadt. A. D. Turnbull ; Gent. Cedt. A. G. Goodwyn.—Staff : Paymaster 
H. P. Forster, from the 63d Regt. of Ft. to be Paymaster of a Recruiting Dis- 
trict, v. Small deceased.—Hospital Staff: Dept. Inspct.-Gen. of Hospts. F. A. 
Loinsworth, from h. p. to be Dept. Inspcet.-Gen. of Hospts. v. Dr. J. Arthur, whose 


| appointment hss not taken place. 


esata 
COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY—CANADA. 
House of Commons, July 3. 

On a sum of £114,160 14s 6d. being proposed for advances on account of ar- 
rears and charges for the administration of justice and the civil government of 
the province of Lower Canada. 

Mr. HUME objected to the vote, which was nothing but a fine imposed on the 
people of England for the bad government of the colonies. 

Mr. ROBINSON complained that the resolution affirming the principle of dis- 


charging all arrears of salaries from the Canadian Exchequer, as well as the other | 


resolutions agreed to by the House with respect to the colony, had not been fol- 
lowed by a legislative enactment, and that the people of England should now be 
called on to vote so large asum. The amount of the vote might have been ap- 
plied, but for the remissness of Government, to reduce nearly the whole of the 
duty on marine insurances, or to give relief to other important interests which re- 
quired it. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that the House had, in conformity with the message 
from her Majesty, agreed not to proceed with any measures likely to give rise to 
much discussion. Ministers had by no means abandoned the principles of the 
resolutions, though they were precluded by circumstances from introducing a bill 
founded on them ; and should he have the honour of holding the office he now 
filled in the next Parliamer.t, he would feel it his duty to endeavour to gfve effect 
to them by legislative enactment. 

Lord STANLEY said, that Government were highly censurable in delaying 
to bring in a bill immediately after the resolution had passed. Such a step would 
have been most valuable as an evidence of their sincerity to that portion of the 
community of Lower Canada which they had by the resolutions declared it to be 
tieir intention to protect, and for the suppression of those indications of discon- 
tent and partial disturbance which now appeared. Admitting that Government 
had no other course to take at present than that which they had adopted, ie must 
regret they had not at an earlier period manifested their determination to act up 
to the resolutions. If this vote were a fine upon the people of England, as the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex had termed it, no power on earth could induce him 
to consent to it, but he consented to it because it held out the most solemn 
pledge which, under present circumstances, Government could give to the people 
of England and of Canada that they would act up to those resolutions. [ Hear, 
hear.] They had been pledged over and over again in that House, and now they 
gave security to keep their pledges in the sum of £114,000. It was abso- 
lately essential that this advance should be made as a guarantee to both nations, 
that Ministers would not shrink, if they were desirous of shrinking, from the 
declarations they had made. [Hear, hear.] It had given him great satisfac- 
tion to hear the frank declaration of his Noble Friend, that should he con- 
tinue to hold his present office in the next Parliament, he would endeavour to 
give effect to the resolutions, whatever party might oppose him. 

Mr. HUME advised the Noble Lord not to take counsel from an eneray. 
It was in vain to talk of giving effect to the resolutions. A bill for such 
a purpose would be mere waste paper, unless Government were prepared to 
send out am army to Canada to compel its people to obedience. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL might deny entirely the justice of the charge 
which the Noble Lord opposite had brought against the Government. He 
did not think it would have been right in Ministers to abandon every other 
measure for the sole purpose of carrying a bill regarding Canada. He did 
not at all believe in the existence of general discoutent in that country, nor 
did he anticipate that it would be necessary to have recourse to any mea- 
sures of harshness or severity to give effect to the line of policy laid down 
in the resolutions, 

The House then divided, when there appeared—For the vote, 43; Against 
it, 10—Majority, 33. Vote agreed to. 

I 


THE ELECTIONS. 

Loxpox. The four Reform Members for the City are safe. The Tories pre- 
tend that Mr. Lyall is to be brought forward—modestly aspiring to one fourth of 
the representation of London. They may put Mr. Lyall up, but they will never 
put himin. The perfect organization, the diligence, good sense, and absence of 
fussy self-importance which distinguish the City Liberals and their leaders, give 
to an election there the satisfactory certainty of a business transaction.— Radical 


paper. 
: it cetineeas Here electioneering matters are at sixes and sevens Lord 
Teignmouth will have the undivided support of the Tories. Sir Samuel Whal- 
ley insists on standing again; and Mr. Marphy, we believe, threatens ; Mr 
Henry Bulwer has not announced his intentions,—though we have hearc that he 
goes to Constantinople, as Mr. Urquhart’s successor.—Jb 

Fixsaury. Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Wakley ought to be sure of their re-elec 
tion; and indeed we have little doubt of their return. In addition to Mr. Basil 
Montague, Sir Felix Booth is talked of as a Tory candidate 

Tower Hamuers. Apparently nobody will venture on the hopeless attempt 
to unseat either Mr. Clay or Dr. Lushington 

Lameetn. The Tories not long since were loud in their professions of 
ability to oust Mr. D’Eyncourt to make room for Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald ; but 
they “seem to be rather quiet at present, and we hear little of the Knight of 
There is a report that Mr. Charles Baldwin, proprietor of the Standard, 
will be called upon by the Tories 


Mipptesex. Mr. Byng and Mr. Hume are again in the field. ‘The caly Tory 
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Mr. Cookes, Worcestershire. Sir. R. Simeon, Isle of Wight. 


Mr. S. Crawford, Dundalk. Hon. H. Stanley, Preston. 
Mr. H. B. Curteis, Sussex. Mr. Stewart, Lancaster. 

Mr. A. Denistoun, Dumbartonshire. Mr. Ellice, Huddersfield. 

Mr. Dillwyn, Glamorganshire. Colonel Thompson, Hull. 
Mr. Dobbin, Armagh. Mr. Tulk, Poole. 

Mr. Fergus, Kirkaldy. Captain Wemyss, Fifeshire. 
Mr. C. Fitzsimon, Dublin. Mr. Wilbraham, Cheshire. 
Mr. Gully, Pontefract. Sir J. Wrottesley, Staffordshire. 
Mr. Hall, Monmouth. Mr. H. Tracy, Tewkesbury. 
Mr. Elphinstone, Hastings. Sir. H. Williamson, Durham. 
Mr. Hodges, Rochester. 


Sir. T. Winnington, Bewdley. 





xchange at New York on London, 60 days, 19 per cent. prem. 


GENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1837. _ 





By the Sheffield, from Liverpool, and the Gladiator from London, we are in 
receipt of papers from the British Metropolis to the 10th ult. 

The interment of his Majesty King William the Fourth took place on the 8th 
at Windsor, with great pomp. The London Journals are filled with the gorgeous 
details, most of which we have selected for insertion in this day's paper. It wil] 
be observed that the good Queen Adelaide, with that affectionate solicitude that 
has ever marked her character as a wife, deviated from etiquette, and attended 
the funeral. From a position chosen and prepared for the purpose, she beheld 
the remains of her royal consort lowered into the tomb. Immediately after the 
interment she bede adieu to Windsor Castle, and retired to Bushy Park, the 
scene of her happy days on her first arrival in England. 

The young and virgin Queen Victoria is now the idol of the British people ; 
affection and devotion the most intense animate every bosom, and prayers for her 
long life and happy reign hang on the lips of all her faithful subjects. 


The session of Parliament is hastening to a close. ‘The proceedings in rela- 


| tionto Lower Canada have been cut short by the House of Commons voting 


from the Imperial Treasury £114,000, the sum required for paying the officers of 
the civil government the salaries which have been so long and cruelly withheld 
from them by Mr. Papineau and his adherents. How grateful must the recipients 
feel for this seasonable act of justice and mercy from the British nation. We 
trust the disbursement will be speedily made. Lord John Russell stated 


It is understood that Mr. Ewart and Mr. Elphinstone will go to § 
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that in consequence of the advanced state of the session, the Bill of which he & 


gave notice, founded on the celebrated Resolutions, must be postponed until the 
next meeting of Parliament. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his Budget on the 30th of 
June. The space which we had reserved for his speech, we are, bythe unex- 
pected arrival from London yesterday, obliged to occupy with the account of the 
late Sovereign's funeral. But it would appear from his statement that the pro- 
duce of the revenue for the past year had been very favourable, but in conse- 
quence of commercial embarrassments and other causes, he could not esti- 
mate the income for the current year so favourably, and therefore was unable to 
announce any reduction in taxation. The following is the substance of his re- 
marks on this point : 
Having alluded to the gradual increase of the bullion in the treasury of the 
| Bank of England since the 7thof February last, the right honourable gentle- 
man then proceeded to state the income and expenditure of the country. With 
respect to last year, he had calculated the Customs at. £20,540,000 ; the actual 
produce was £21,445,000. He had calculated the Excise at £14,150,000 ; the 
actual produce was £14,439,000. The total income he had calculated at 

| £46,980,000 ; it actually amounted to £48,453,000. The estimated total expen- 
diture was £45,205,000 ; the actual expenditure £45,141,000. With respect 
to the present year, the right hon. gent. adverting to the connection between com- 
mercial distress and diminution of revenue, regretted, he said, that he was not in 
acondition, either with respect to income or expenditure, to give a very satisfactory 
account to the house. 


He estimated the customs at.............--.-------- £21,100,000 
DS. 6 adic dd. Kes Runeteummainnas 13,800,000 
ee Pee Pre ee ny te 6,800,000 
| ih cichauadundedev> pudwdiladials 3,770,000 
| ee rs ee 1,600,000 
| PIIOGEs 5. ss ic cckasdvennds 170,000 
| ree Ce 47,240,000 
| The Expenditure.............-. sececeee £45,786,A15 
Add Estimated Expenditure of West , 845,000 
India Compensation... .... ; 
| £46,631,415 
| ouseneinaieiean 
| Balance of Income over Expenditure. ...-.-.-.- £608,585 


Under these circumstances, he said, it was impossible to propose any further 
reduction of taxes this year. 


As the period of the General Election approaches, the national anxiety natu- 
rally increases for the result. Still we do not perceive from the papers that 
have reached us, that the masses are so intensely excited as on former occasions 
All parties are accusing their own partizans of indifference ; this is particularly 
the case with the Times and John Bull. The Spectator, on the other hand, says 
that the ardent reformers are lukewarm, because they apprehend an overwhelm- 
ing majority of whigs and tories. 


There does not appear to be the usual 


rancour on this occasion, and the addresses of Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel were of a soothing, rather than an irritating nature. There scems too, 
to be an understanding that Col. Evans is to lose his election for Westminster, 
and that Sir George Murray and Mr. Leader shall be the successful candidates. 
From all these pacific indications many seem to think that a better understanding 
will henceforth exist between the leaders of the great parties—the Wellingtons 
This supposition may be well 
We shall certainly re- 


and Peels, and the Russells and Melbournes. 
or ill founded, but events will speedily put it at rest ’ 
joice if the epoch of a new reign does have the happy effect of amalgamating the 
conservatives of all parties against the destructives. What can be more con- 
servative than Lord John Russell’s address? Have the Whigs really seen the 
error of their ways ? 

The household of the Queen has certainly been selected from Whig families, 
but they are selections of persons renowned for virtue, honour, and patriotisin 
We hope to give the list complete in our next. 


— 


> : sk ve bee é story cha- 
The accounts from Amboy during the week have been of a contradictory 


vine. Cf Q of buman 
racter; but no one, we sliould imagine, can doubt that a large amount 





It by the deceived ar sap} > grants. We again 
suffering has been felt by the cece ived and disappointed emigr 


call upon the charitable and humane ot the foreign Benevolent Societies in this 


city. to send a committee to Amboy, and otherwise bestir themselves on the cc- 


casion. This we hope they will do tor the sake of humanity 
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THE JOHN GILPIN GALLOPADE. 
Philadelphia: Published by George Willig. 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH RESTL 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B. 


SS. 


Lonpon, June, 1837 

To one who has visited foreign climes, how very substantial everything ap- 
pears in England, from the child’s plaything to the Duke of York's column! 
To use a joiner’s phrase, everything abroad is scamp-work. ‘Talk about the 
Palais Royale, the Rue Richelieu, and the splendour of the Parisian shops—why, 
two hundred yards of Regent-street, commencing from HoWell and James's, 
would buy the whole of them, and leave a balance sufficient to buy the remainder 
of the French expositions. But still, if substantial and massive, it is also heavy. 
We want more space, more air, more room to breathe, in London; we are too 
closely packed ; we want gardens with trees to absorb the mephitic air, for what 
our lungs reject is suitable to vegetation. But we cannot have all we want in 
this world, so we will do without them. 

What wealth is now pouring into the country! and, thank God, it is now 
somewhat better expended than it was in the bubble mania which acted upon 
the plethora certainly, but bled us too freely and uselessly. ‘The rail-road specu- 
lators have taken off many millions, and the money is well employed—for even 
allowing that, in some instances, the expectations of the parties who speculate 
should be disappointed, still it is Spent in the country, and is affording not only 
employment and sustenance to thousands and thousands, but the staple produce 
of England only is consumed. In these speculations—in the millions required 














tume, which is everywhere spoken of. He dined recently with the King, and the 
following is told as one of the anecdotes he related to his Majesty. Somebody 
was complimenting him on his knowledge of the French language, when he an- 
swered, ‘“‘I have in my regiment two hundred Arabs, who speak French just as 
1 do—that is to say, very badly—but more fearful of committing blunders than I 
ain, they don’t dare to open their mouths to pronounce a single word. I have al- 
so in my regiment forty Frenchmen, who perhaps know about twenty words of 
the Arabian language. ‘* These fellows,’’ continued he, smiling, “ talk Arab the 
whole day long ; they even pretend to great knowledge of the language, and affirm, 
in the plenitude of their skill that we poor natives only speak a vulgar patois, 
which they will correct if we will let them.” 

Regret.—An habitual drunkard, having found in a dream a cup of excellent 
wine, set about warming it, to enjoy it with more gout But just as he was about 
to quaff this delicious draught, he awoke. ‘* What a foolam I!” said he ; “ why 
was I not content to drink it cold?” 

EPIGRAM.—BREVIS ESSE LABORO. 
Celia her sex’s foible shuns ; 
Her tongue no length of larum runs ; 
Two phrases answer every part ; 
One gained, one breaks, her husband's heart ; 
I will, she said when made a bride ;— 
I won’t—through all her life beside. 





and immediately produced—you can witness the superiority of England. Un- 
dertakings from which foreign governments would shrink with dismay, are here 
effected by the meeting of afew individuals. Speaking of foreign governments, 
I must however except America, for I do believe that if it was required to make 
a rail-road to the moon they would, at all events, attempt it. 

And now for my commissions. What a list! And the first item is—two 
Canary birds, the last having been one fine morning found dead ; nobody knows 
how ; there was plenty of seed and water (put in after the servant found they 
had been starved by his neglect), which, of course, proved that they did not die 
for want of food. I hate what are called pets; they are a great nuisance, for 
they will die, and then such a lamentation over them! In the * Fire Worship- 
pers ’’ Moore makes his Hinda say— 

“T never nursed a dear gazelle, 
Te glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 

And love me—it was sure to die.” 
Now Hinda was perfectly correct, except in thinking that she was peculiarly un- 
fortunate. Every one who keeps pets might tell the same tale as Hinda. I 
recollect once a Canary bird died, and my young people were ina great tribula- 
tion, so to amuse them we made them a paper coffin, put the defunct therein, and 
sewed on the lid, dug a grave in the garden, and dressing them out in any rem- 
nants of black we could find for weepers, made a procession to the grave where 
it was buried. This little divertissement quite took their fancy. The next day 
one of the youngest came up to me and said, ‘‘Oh Papa, when will you die?” 
—aA strange question, thought I, quite forgetting the procession of the day be- 
fore. ‘* Why do you ask, my dear!” ‘Oh, because it will be such fun burying 
you.”’ “ Much obliged to you, my love.” 

There is much more intellect in birds than people suppose. An instance of 
that occurred the other day, at a slate quarry belonging to a friend from whom J 
have the narrative. A thrush, not aware of the expansive properties of gun- 
powder, thought proper to build ber nest on a ridge of the quarry in the very 
centre of which they were constantly blasting the rock. At first, she was very 
much discomposed by the fragments flying in all directions, but still she would 
not quit her chosen locality ; she soon observed that a bell rang whenever a train 
was about to be fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen retired to safe posi- 
tions. In a few days, when she heard the bell, sie quitted her exposed situva- 
tion, and flew down to where the workmen sheltered themselves, dropping close 
to their feet. There she would remain until the explosion had taken place, and 
then return to her nest. ‘The workinen, observing this, narrated it to their em- 
ployers, and it was also told to visitors who came to view the quarry. 

The visitors naturally expressed a wish to witness 39 curious a specimen of 
intellect ; but, as the rock could not always be ready to be blasted when visitors 
came, the bell was rung instead, and, for a few times, answered the same pur- 

pose. The thrush flew down close to where they stood, but she perceived that 
she was trifled with, and it interfered with her process of incubation; the con- 
sequence was, that afterwards, when the bell was rung, she would peep over the 
ledge to ascertain if the workmen did retreat, and, if they did not, she would re- 
main where she was, probably saying to herself, ** No, no, gentlemen; I’m not 
to be roused off my eggs merely for your amusement.” 

Some birds have a great deal of humour in them, particularly the raven. One 
that belonged to the was the most mischievous and amusing creature I ever met 
with. He would get into the flower-garden, go to the beds where the gardener 
had sowed a great variety of seeds, with sticks put in the ground with labels, and 
then he would amuse bunself with pulling up every stick, and laying them in 
heaps of ten or twelve onthe path. This used to irritate the old gardener very 
much, who would drive him away. The raven knew that he ought not to do it, 
or he would not have done it. He would soon return to his mischief, and when 
the gardener again chased him (the old man could not walk very fast) the raven 
would keep just clear of the rake or hoe in his hand, dancing back before him, 
and singing as plain as a man could, “ Tol de rol de rol! tol de rol de rol!” with 
all kinds of mimicing gestures. The bird is alive now, and continues the same 
meritorious practice whenever he can find an opportunity. If he lives long 
enough I fully expect that he will begin to pun. 


SS —— 
Vavicties. 

A looker on at a public house on fire was very anxious that the engines should 
play on a particular part were there seemed no danger—his perseverance induced 
a fireman to ask the reason. 
reply. 

“< The accession of the Queen to the British throne has caused various alterations 
in law forms and proceedings. In one writ which came down to this city a ludi- 


crous mistake was made in the date as follows :—* In the year of our Lady, 1837,” 
instead of “ our Lord.”— Western Luminary. 


Advantage of a little Knowledge.—Among the distinguished foreigners who | 
He is much admired | ~— 


are at Fontainbleau, Youssoff Bey is most distinguished 
by the ladies not only for his military appearan-e, but for his splendid oriental cos- 


A gentleman finding all notices ‘‘of man traps and spring guas” ineffectual in 
keeping off thieves, painted on a board the thundering word—“ Tondapamubo- 
menos set here,”’ it was a perfect “ patent safety.””— Blackwood. 

A man having a case argued before three of the Judges of the Exchequer, 
which was given against him, G. consoled him by saying that it was as good as 
the judgment of a hundred Judges, *‘ how so,” replied the unfortunate, ‘ why, 
there were one and two cyphers.” 

Foreign Orders.—A great traveller boasted that he had the honour of re- 
ceiving “orders”? from almost every crowned head in Europe. ‘ Yes,”’ said 
Rogers, (aside) ** orders to quit their dominions.” 

A notorious punster of the House of Commons lately enquired of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s gout—“ It is rather better,” observed the baronet. ‘‘ Rather better,” 
said the wag. “I thought it was better in to-to. 





travellers, and accommodates upwards of one hundred persons. Private parlours, with 
bed rooms attached, have been elegantly furnished for families. Hot, cold, and shower 
baths may be had at any hour. The house is centrally situated, in the most healthy and 
pleasant part of the city, being not five minutes walk from the Military Parade Ground— 
the Castle of St. Lewis—the Citadel—Post Office and public buildings. From the prome- 
nade on the building (which overlooks the military drill ground)—a splendid view is ob- 
tained of the harbour, basin, and surrounding country. A buggy cart in attendance on the 
steam boat ; a livery stable attached. (August 12th, 3t) ©. HOFFMAN, Jun 


HEAP! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—O! emovroieries, freucn and Scultch heedic 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handkerchiefs, the newest 
aud most fashionable patterns, in oy variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned er are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 
July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 
7FV\HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.} 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptibie,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 

H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


New Orleans, 10th April, 1837, 
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EAR AMIDON, 

The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an actof justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion : 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their netion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently | overheard a gentleman, 


to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
yeautiful jet black. * Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in sucha strain of panegy- 
ric? Itis but a Hat afte: all.’ ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘ you put me in mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, “* Weil, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
said the Poet, “but what a Man!!” And whata man is Amidon, to be able to piease so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, J. Marsdon 

To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau 

June 16.--—.] 














“J have along score on the wainscot,” was the | 


diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. Fro 


| 12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in | 


Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 


| out an operation, except CateractT Entrorivum and Staphyloma. 


} manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 


Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 


(Jan.14.-tf.] 


|. 4 CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub 


ue ALBION HOTEL, Palace Street, QUEBEC, is now open for the reception of | 


at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as | 


} L ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 


E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 


SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having | 
; the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
N 


| otly. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. 
o. 231 Grand street. 
| 


passed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union 
{se ring Ribbons, newly received 





R. MEIN respectfully invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive and superior 
rtment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
Also,a splendid assortment of 


lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with thei 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit acon 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 17—2m.] 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpoo! on the 15th of each month, com 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—I5th August 

Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. 

These ships are of the first cless, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be prc 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex§ 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or age apply to ’ 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
} gine New York en the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year : 


fSept. 17—ly.] 





ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the lst March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December, 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil! sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Captains. \Days of ss from New, Days of se from 
e 





Ships. 





ork. iverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixey, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, -O.taae, | * &.¢ 6 ©. £1. * 8% .* BD Be, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'March], July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, nm -~ ?* = =a eS § 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | “ 8, a - §& “ ¢ oe 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,:April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 


1 1 
United States, Does, “em © es * &F - BS 
1 4 5 





South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, RPG, | * 6. <.@& ©. B1.* Bf OM Le 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. J, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ee ef 8 ei * & . “«* -@ 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, | prill, Aug. 1, Bee. 1,/*° 8% * 1B “* Sw 
Independence, E. Nye, Avog, °F hie  * eo. ee 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, {| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, ‘e «ee 8 ee eS US lUmFlUe! he, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
Wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrewyand Virginian, a 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., aid R. KERMIT, N.Y- 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 

Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, _ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. _ 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 

| york. | London. 
| St. James, W _H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.%.¢Giin, | “82 *“ & “* wi * &, .* 8 * fi 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | « 90, * 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,5 “ 17, “ WW, “ if 
Quebec, Vy. ueeerd, | *§ 6 * 10, * 0 * HO, Me 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, © 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 
Philadephia, E. E. Morgen, {March}, July 1, Nov. 1,, ‘“ 27, “ 17, * 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, rn © es § a 6 Oe, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 2, “ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. / 





| Ontario, 'H. Wuttleston, |April 1, Aug. I, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “© 17, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, “oe ©“ 0 * 10 “* 2, * i, « MF, 

{ Westminster, |G. Moore, | “ 20 “« 20,  90,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7. 

These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by ab! 

and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of th e 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets Ww! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills o 

Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

| JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 

| GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 

| GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


} ie 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8t!, 
| 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
| packets, the subscri,bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from New- {Days of Sailing from Havre- 








York. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, pe. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. l, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24,June 8{Marchi, “ 16, “ © 


Charlemagne, 


| 

| 

| Richardson, “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, . “ 

| 

| 

H 


C, Stoddard,|Feb. 8, 16, “ 4) « 4 
W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8, April 
2 = “ . or 


in, 2, = B 





Francois Ist, 








Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8, 16 “ 46 

Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, 8 Jan. | 

Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. SjJJune 1, 16, ‘ 5 

Albany, J. Johnston,, “ 4, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ If 

| Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, © 94) “ 16, 8, Feb. 1 
24, May 16 | July 7”. 


Sully, iD.Lines, | * 16, “* ; 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant ac« ommods- 
tions for passengers, comnprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, mr 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 3° 
} New York, will be forwarded by tveir packets, free of all charges except the expe nses 9¢ 
| tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 2 Broad-st- 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. ; 
JOHN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings, 
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